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PREFACE. 


THE  great  Louvre  is  a  picture  gallery  in  Paris,  or  rather  it  is 
an  ancient  palace  containing  a  picture  gallery,  which  is  renown- 
ed throughout  the  world.  Besides  a  great  many  smaller  apart- 
ments, it  contains  one  hall  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the 
walls  of  which,  on  both  sides,  are  crowded  with  paintings  all  the 
way.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  sides  of  this  hall,  for  win- 
dows would  occupy  the  space  that  is  required  for  the  paintings. 
Provision  is  accordingly  made  for  lighting  the  apartment  from 
above.  This  picture  gallery  is  visited  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Groups  and 
parties  of  these  visitors  are  continually  walking  up  and  down  the 
long  hall,  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  at  the  artists,  male  and  fe- 
male, that  are  seated  before  them  at  their  easels,  making  copies. 

It  is  from  this  great  and  world-renowned  gallery  that  the  small- 
er and  humbler  collection  of  pictures  herewith  presented  to  the 
reader  receives  its  name. 
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THE   LITTLE   LOUVRE, 

PICTURE  I. 

CONTEMPLATION. 


The  four  cats.  Their  names.  The  black  one.  Some  account  of  Oota. 

TN  the  frontispiece  we  see  a  picture  of  four  favorite  cats  reposing 
+r-  in  comfort  before  the  fire  in  a  winter's  evening.  Their  mis- 
tress has  gone  to  bed.  The  fire,  declining,  but  still  bright  and 
warm,  burns  in  the  grate,  and  they  have  gathered  around  it.  They 
have  placed  themselves  in  comfortable  positions,  and  sit  or  lie, 
gazing  into  the  glowing  embers,  and  indulging  in  such  recollec- 
tions or  reflections  as  cats  are  fitted  to  enjoy. 

The  one  that  is  nearest  to  us,  lying  upon  the  carpet,  with  her 
tail  drawn  up  cosily  by  her  side,  is  named  Lulie.  The  next  one 
to  her,  the  black  one,  is  Thello.  The  one  upon  the  chair — the 
most  thoughtful  and  philosophic  of  all — is  Oota.  The  name  of 
the  fourth  I  do  not  know. 

Oota  is  her  mistress's  favorite.  She  knows  more,  she  observes 
more,  she  seems  to  reflect  more  than  the  rest.  The  others  frolic 
together,  sometimes  running  round  and  round  after  their  own  tails, 
sometimes  chasing  balls  about  the  floor,  imagining  them  to  be 
mice,  and  sometimes  rolling  over  together,  and  catching  at  each 
other  with  their  paws. 
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Oota's  character.  Her  maneuvers  in  the  morning.  She  is  the  favorite. 

Oota,  however,  does  not  play.  She  will  not  condescend  to  play. 
She  takes  her  place  upon  a  chair,  or  in  some  other  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  looks  down  with  an  air  of  grave  and  philosophical  indif- 
ference on  all  such  sports.  Her  great  enjoyment  is  the  love  and 
companionship  of  her  mistress. 

Early  in  the  winter  mornings,  as  soon  as  she  thinks  that  her 
mistress  is  up,  Oota  goes  to  the  window  of  her  room,  and,  mount- 
ing up  upon  a  snow-bank,  which  the  winds  and  storms  have  grad- 
ually accumulated  there,  she  looks  in.  If  her  mistress  is  not  yet 
risen  from  her  bed,  she  goes  away. 

Presently  she  returns  again.  She  now  finds  that  her  mistress 
has  risen.  She  sees  her  busy  about  her  room,  arranging  her  morn- 
ing dress  by  the  glass,  or  sitting  before  the  fire.  Oota  mews  to 
ask  admission.  As  soon  as  she  sees  that  she  has  attracted  her 
mistress's  attention,  she  jumps  down  from  the  drift  and  goes  to 
the  door.  Her  mistress  goes  to  the  door  too,  opens  it,  and  lets 
Oota  in. 

All  this  time  Thello  and  his  companions  are  playing  together 
under  the  chair  in  the  parlor,  or  watching  the  domestics  in  the 
kitchen,  hoping  that  some  one  of  them  will  give  them  something 
to  eat. 

Although  each  one  of  the  cats  is  an  object  of  very  friendly  re- 
gard to  their  mistress,  Oota  is  the  favorite,  and  takes  precedence 
over  all  the  others. 
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Construction  of  the  diligence.  The  various  compartments.  Account  of  them. 


PICTURE  II. 

THE     DILIGENCE. 

THE  picture  on  the  following  page  represents  the  mode  of  trav- 
eling by  the  public  conveyance  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
conveyance  is  called  a  diligence.  It  is  very  large.  It  has  three 
compartments  below  and  one  above.  The  three  compartments 
below  are  closed  by  doors  and  windows.  The  one  above  is  open 
in  front,  though  it  is  covered  by  a  top,  like  that  of  a  chaise.  Be- 
hind this  topmost  compartment,  and  over  the  others,  is  the  place 
where  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  is  stored.  There  is  no  place 
for  it  behind,  as  in  American  stage-coaches,  for  there  is  a  door 
behind,  like  that  of  an  omnibus,  made  to  afford  access  to  the 
hindermost  compartment. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  entrance  to  that  compartment  from 
behind,  since  it  could  not  be  in  the  side,  on  account  of  the  wheel 
of  the  coach  wrhich  comes  in  the  way  there,  as  may  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  picture,  the  hind  wheel  being  exactly  opposite  the 
window  of  the  third  compartment. 

The  middle  compartment  is  entered,  like  any  common  Ameri- 
can coach,  by  a  door  in  the  side.  We  can  see  the  steps  leading 
up  to  this  door  between  the  two  wheels  in  the  picture.  This 
apartment  is  called  the  interior.  In  its  form  and  arrangement  it 
is  like  the  interior  of  a  common  hackney-coach.  It  has  two  seats, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  three  persons.  The  passengers 
on  the  front  seat  ride,  of  course,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 
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THE    DILIGENCE. 


Picture  of  the  diligence. 


Account  of  the  forward  compartment. 


The  forward  compartment  has  only  one  seat,  which  faces  the 
horses.  Three  persons  can  sit  on  it.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
seat  indeed,  as  there  are  windows  in  front,  so  that  you  can  look 
out  very  conveniently,  and  see  the  country  as  you  ride  along. 
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The  pleasantest  seat  for  a  boy.        The  conductor.        The  postillion.        Group  of  peasants. 

Even  the  coachman  is  not  in  the  way,  as  his  seat  is  so  high  that 
from  the  front  window  of  the  coach  you  can  look  under  it. 

The  pleasantest  seat  of  all,  at  least  for  a  boy,  is  above,  under 
the  chaise-top  covering.  Here  you  can  see  the  country  much 
better  than  you  can  below,  and  you  can  also  hear  the  conversation 
between  the  coachman  and  the  conductor,  and  see  them  harness- 
ing and  unharnessing  the  horses  when  they  stop  to  change. 

We  can  see  the  conductor  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  seat  behind 
the  coachman.  He  is  dressed  in  a  sort-  of  uniform.  He  has  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  blowing  it  to  let  the  people  of  the 
next  village  know  that  the  diligence  is  coming. 

There  are  three  horses  in  front  and  two  behind.  This  is  the 
usual  mode  of  harnessing  in  France  and  Switzerland.  One  of  the 
three  leaders  is  mounted  by  a  postillion.  The  postillion  has  charge 
of  the  three  leaders,  while  the  coachman  guides  those  that  are 
behind.  Both  the  postillion  and  the  coachman  are  cracking  their 
whips  in  the  loudest  possible  manner. 

A  group  of  peasants  have  assembled  by  the  road-side  to  see  the 
diligence  go  by.  The  man  is  dressed  in  the  Swiss  costume,  and 
has  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder,  made  in  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try. His  wife  is  by  his  side  ;  for  the  women  in  Switzerland  work 
in  the  fields  almost  as  much  as  men.  Their  children  are  there 
too.  They  are  greatly  excited  at  seeing  the  diligence  go  by,  driven 
so  fast.  They  are  shouting  Vive  la  Diligence  !  which  means  The 
Diligence  forever ! 

The  dogs  are  barking  too,  and  running  as  fast  as  they  can  run 
to  keep  up  with  the  horses. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  an  object  very  characteristic 
4  B 
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The  crucifix.  .    Traveling  by  diligence.  The  passengers  all  protected. 

of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  called  a  crucifix.  It 
is  an  image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  erected  by  the  road-side  to 
awaken  the  veneration  of  the  travelers  who  pass  by.  The  peas- 
ants, in  passing  along  the  road,  when  they  come  to  a  crucifix,  bow 
reverently  before  it,  cross  themselves,  and  repeat  a  short  Latin 
prayer. 

A  man  is  standing  by  the  road-side  beyond  the  crucifix.  He 
is  looking  at  the  diligence  as  it  rolls  rapidly  by. 

Traveling  by  the  diligence  in  France  and  Switzerland  is  very 
agreeable.  The  coach  is  massive  and  substantial,  and  every  seat 
in  it  is  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  passengers,  too,  wherever 
they  .sit,  are  completely  protected  from  the  weather,  the  diligence 
being  entirely  different  in  this  respect  from  the  English  stage- 
coach, in  which  only  the  inside  passengers,  six  in  number,  are  pro- 
tected, while  all  the  others,  sometimes  numbering  eight  or  ten, 
are  exposed  entirely  to  the  wind  and  rain. 

Even  those  passengers  in  the  diligence  that  ride  on  the  front 
seat  above  are  entirely  protected,  for,  though  the  front  is  open  in 
pleasant  weather,  there  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  for  closing 
it  by  a  sash  when  it  rains.  This  sash  is  made  to  fold  up  over 
head  in  ordinary  weather,  where  it  is  out  of  the  way.  When  it 
rains,  however,  or  whenever  the  passengers  desire  it,  it  can  be 
let  down  so  as  to  shut  out  the  wind  and  rain  entirely. 

The  roads  in  France  and  Switzerland  are  very  level,  and  they 
are  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor.  The  diligences  are  drawn  over 
them  at  a  great  speed. 
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The  three-decker.          The  port-holes.          Damage  done  by  the  shot.          Men  overboard. 


PICTURE  III. 

THE    NAVAL    COMBAT. 

IN  the  following  picture  we  have  a  representation  of  a  combat 
between  two  ships  of  war  at  sea.  We  see  three  tiers  of  guns 
in  the  side  of  the  nearest  ship  which  is  turned  toward  us,  show- 
ing that  she  is  very  large.  The  muzzles  of  the  guns  are  seen 
projecting  from  the  port-holes.  The  guns  on  this  side  are  silent, 
for  the  enemy  is  on  the  other  side.  The  men  are  firing  the  guns 
on  the  side  toward  the  enemy.  We  can  see  the  light  produced 
by  the  flashing  of  the  gunpowder,  and  the  dark  volumes  of  smoke 
above. 

The  decks  of  the  ship  are  crowded  with  armed  men. 

The  masts,  and  sails,  and  rigging  of  both  ships  have  been  great- 
ly injured  by  the  balls.  The  rigging  has  been  cut  in  many  places, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  are  flying  loosely  in  the  wind.  The 
sails,  too,  are  rent  and  torn,  and  they  are  perforated  in  many 
places  by  balls.  The  masts  have  been  cut  off,  and  fragments  of 
them  are  seen  falling. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  masts  lies  floating  in  the  water,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  This  mast  was  cut  off,  I  suppose,  by  the 
cannon-balls,  which  struck  it  below,  and  then  it  fell,  carrying  the 
men  who  were  upon  it  down  with  it  into  the  water.  The  men 
are  clinging  to  it  desperately,  hoping  to  save  their  lives. 

There  are  three  of  these  men.  They  cling  to  the  floating  mast, 
looking  back  earnestly  all  the  time,  hoping  that  a  boat  will  be 
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THE    NAVAL    COMBAT. 


Picture  of  the  naval  combat. 


Boat  coming  to  the  rescue. 


@  @ 

\ 


sent  to  rescue  them  from  their  danger,  and  carry  them  again  to 
the  ship. 
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Boat  coming.  Place  of  the  cabins.  Danger  of  a  raking  shot. 

There  is  a  boat  coming  to  save  them.  We  see  it  under  the  side 
of  the  ship.  The  men  are  just  putting  their  oars  into  the  wate'r 
and  setting  off  from  the  ship.  In  the  mean  time  the  current  is 
drifting  the  mast  rapidly  away,  and  the  men  upon  it  fear  lest  they 
should  be  washed  off  and  drowned  before  the  boat  reaches  them. 

The  stern  of  the  nearest  ship  is  turned  toward  us,  and  the  bow 
of  the  other.  We  see  many  windows  in  the  stern.  They  are  the 
windows  that  light  the  cabin  of  the  captain  and  those  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship.  The  stern  is  the  most  convenient  and  the 
safest  place  for  windows  in  a  ship,  for  that  is  the  part  most  shel- 
tered from  the  shocks  and  concussions  of  the  waves.  The  stern, 
too,  is  usually  less  exposed  than  any  other  part  to  the  shots  fired 
by  an  enemy  ;  for  when  a  ship  is  in  battle,  or  is  exposed  in  any 
way  to  a  fire,  she  turns  one  side  or  the  other,  and  not  either  end, 
to  the  enemy. 

This  is  much  the  safest  way  ;  for  if  a  shot  strikes  the  ship  in  the 
side,  it  passes  through  across  the  ship,  and  does  comparatively 
little  damage.  If,  however,  the  shot  enters  the  ship  at  the  bows 
or  at  the  stern,  so  as  to  traverse  the  decks  lengthwise  from  end 
to  end,  the  field  and  scope  of  its  mischief  are  vastly  extended. 
Such  a  shot  is  called  a  raking  shot. 

A  good  naval  commander  is  very  careful  not  to  expose  his  ship 
to  a  raking  shot. 

Thus  the  stern  of  the  ship  is  the  part  which  is  safest,  both  from 
the  concussions  of  the  waves  and  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  the  cabins  are  placed,  and  the  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  water. 

In  heavy  storms,  however,  and  especially  when  the  ship  is  go- 
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The  dead-lights.  The  ship  is  on  fire.  Scene  on  board. 

ing  before  the  wind,  the  seas  sometimes  strike  against  the  stern 
in  a  manner  so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  windows,  and  then 
heavy  wooden  shutters  are  let  down  over  them  to  protect  them. 
These  shutters  are  called  the  dead-lights.  When  the  dead-lights 
are  in,  the  cabins  are  dark,  and  the  officers  who  live  there  must 
see  by  the  light  of  lamps  until 'the  storm  is  over. 

The  ship  of  the  enemy  in  this  battle  is  on  fire.  The  flames  il- 
luminate the  air.  The  mizzen-mast  seems  to  be  burned  nearly 
off  below,  and  the  top-mast,  with  the  flag  flying  from  it,  is  leaning 
over,  ready  to  fall. 

Woe  to  the  poor  sailors  and  soldiers  that  form  the  companies 
of  ships  engaged  in  such  a  combat  as  this  ! 


PICTURE  IV. 

ON   THE    DECK. 

THE  scene  on  the  decks  of  ships  of  war  during  the  progress  of 
the  battle  is  inconceivably  dreadful. 

The  uproar  and  the  confusion  are  such  as  no  pen  can  describe. 
The  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  awful  screams  of  the  wound- 
ed and  dying,  would  of  themselves  produce  a  deafening  din.  But 
all  such  sounds  are  drowned  in  the  incessant  and  thundering  roar 
produced  by  the  reports  of  the  cannon.  The  immense  sails,  too, 
and  the  long  lines  of  rigging,  which  have  been  broken  from  their 
fastenings  by  the  shot,  are  continually  flapping  in  the  wind  with 
a  sound  sometimes  louder  than  thunder. 

The  steps  that  we  see  on  the  left  lead  up  to  the  quarter-deck. 
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Picture  of  the  quarter-deck. 


Dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and  carnage. 


The  quarter-deck  is  that  part  of  the  deck  which  is  near  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  and  is  directly  over  the  cabins.     The  captain  stands 
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The  quarter-deck.  Place  of  the  officers.  The  wounded  man. 

usually  upon  the  quarter-deck,  to  give  his  commands  when  the 
ship  is  in  action.  The  other  officers — some  of  them,  at  least — 
stand  with  him.  We  see  two  of  these  officers  in  the  picture. 
One  of  them  is  brandishing  his  sword  and  shouting  to  his  men. 
Another  has  a  long  silver  speaking  trumpet  to  his  mouth.  He  is 
giving  orders  through  it  to  the  men  aloft,  directing  them  what  to 
do  in  the  management  of  the  sails  and  rigging.  It  is- very  difficult 
for  him  to  make  these  orders  heard,  even  with  his  trumpet,  for  the 
loudest  sound  that  he  can  make  is  almost  entirely  drowned  in  the 
thundering  of  the  battle. 

On  the  right  we  see  a  sailor  attempting  to  go  up  the  shrouds. 
The  lower  parts  of  some  of  them  have  been  shot  away,  and  the 
ends  are  flying  in  the  wind.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  sailor  to  go  up,  but  he  has  received  the  order  and 
he  must  obey.  We  see  the  end  of  one  of  the  guns  of  the  ship  di- 
rectly below  the  sailor. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  sailors  bearing  away 
a  wounded  man.  They  are  going  to  carry  him  below.  The  place 
where  the  wounded  men  are  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in 
battle  is  a  dark  and  dismal  apartment  down  in  the  ship,  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  the  surgeons  make  ready,  before 
the  battle  begins.  They  light  their  lamps  ;  they  set  out  their  ta- 
bles ;  they  arrange  their  knives,  and  saws,  and  other  instruments 
of  amputation.  They  make  ready  their  lint,  their  splints,  their 
needles,  and  their  bandages,  and  they  receive  and  operate  upon 
the  wounded  men  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  down  to  them  from 
the  decks  above,  when  the  battle  has  begun.  The  men  are 
brought,  some  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  others  struggling  in 
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The  gun-carriage.  Ways  of  being  wounded.  Man  trampled  under  foot. 

dying  convulsions,  and  others  still  shrieking  in  agony.  The  scene 
is  dreadful  beyond  description. 

Near  us,  on  the  left  in  the  picture,  we  see  a  gun-carriage.  The 
gun  itself  has  been  dismounted  from  it  by  the  stroke,  probably, 
of  a  cannon  ball.  The  carriage  itself  remains  void  and  useless, 
and  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  work  it  stand  idly  by,  struck 
with  amazement,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

They  appear  to  be  looking  toward  the  wounded  man  \vhom 
their  comrades  are  carrying  away  below.  Perhaps  they  hear  his 
dreadful  shrieks  and  outcries,  and  they  look  round  to  see  who  it 
is  that  has  fallen. 

Sometimes  the  men  are  wounded  by  bullets  shot  from  the  mus- 
kets on  board  the  enemy's  vessels,  sometimes  by  cannon  balls, 
and  sometimes  by  great  splinters  of  wood  that  are  torn  off  from 
the  sides  of  the  ship  when  the  cannon  balls  go  through.  There 
is  a  small  pile  of  balls  lying  upon  the  deck  in  the  foreground. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  quarter-deck  a  wounded 
man  has  fallen.  The  people  around  him  are  trampling  over  him. 
By-and-by  some  men  will  come  and  take  him  up  in  their  arms 
and  carry  him  below. 

A  ship  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  when  sailing  smoothly  and  pros- 
perously over  the  placid  sea,  forms  a  very  imposing  and  delightful 
spectacle  ;  but  when  it  is  engaged  in  battle,  the  scene  which  it 
presents  to  view  is  the  most  awful  that  the  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. 
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THE    BIRD-HAWK. 


Picture  of  the  bird-hawk. 


His  sharp  claws. 


His  hooked  beak. 


PICTURE  V. 

THE     BIRD-HAWK. 

THE  hawk  stands  perched  upon  a  rock,  high  among  the  mount- 
ains. Observe  his  sharp  claws  and  his  hooked  beak.  See  how 
intently  he  is  gazing  into  the  sky.  He  thinks  he  sees  a  bird  there, 
and  is  watching  it  with  the  closest  attention.  Presently  he  will 
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His  earnest  look.  The  fish -hawk.  His  mode  of  fishing. 

spread  his  wings  and  fly,  and  if  he  can  seize  the  bird  in  his  talons, 
he  will  fly  away  with  it  to  some  lonely  wood  and  devour  it,  tear- 
ing its  flesh  to  pieces  with  his  hooked  bill. 

Observe  particularly  the  fixed,  earnest,  and  intent  expression 
which  the  artist  has  given  to  the  eyes  of  the  bird,  as  he  gazes  at 
his  expected  prey,  in  its  lofty  flight  among  the  dazzling  beams  of 
the  sun. 


PICTURE  VI. 

THE     FISH-HAWK. 

THE  bird-hawk  flies  high  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  or 
he  pounces  down  upon  it  on  the  ground. "  The  fish-hawk  dives 
for  his  victims  into  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

In  seeking  his  prey,  he  flies  round  and  round  in  great  circles 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  looking  down  very  intently  all  the 
time,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  it.  He  has  an 
eye  enabling  him  to  see  far  down  into  the  water,  while  the  eye 
of  the  bird-hawk  is  adapted  to  gazing  into  the  air,  among  the 
dazzling  beams  of  the  sun. 

When  the  fish-hawk  sees  a  fish,  he  watches  its  motions,  and  fol- 
lows it  as  it  swims  along  under  the  water.  The  fish  is  wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  danger.  He  can  not  see  out  of  the  water  at  all, 
though  the  hawk  can  see  so  easily  into  it.  He  swims  on,  there- 
fore, wholly  unconcerned,  and,  as  soon  as  he  gets  near  enough  to 
the  surface,  the  hawk  dives  upon  him,  and  seizes  him  in  the  terri- 
ble gripe  of  his  relentless  claws. 


THE    FISH-HAWK. 


Picture  of  the  fish-hawk. 


He  seizes  a  fish. 


The  struggle. 


In  the  picture  we  see  the  fish-hawk  just  coming  up  from  the 
water,  holding  his  prize  in  his  grasp,  and  spreading  his  wings  to 
fly  away  with  it  into  the  air.  The  fish  struggles  hard  to  get  free, 
but  the  sharp  claws  of  the  hawk  penetrate  into  his  flesh,  and  main- 


tain  their  hold  there  with  so  much  force  and  tenacity  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  escape  from  them.  The  fish,  blinded  by  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  gasping  for  breath  in  the  new  and  strange  element 
that  surrounds  him,  is  borne  swiftly  away  to  some  shelving  rock  or 
lofty  cliff  on  the  shore,  and  there  he  is  devoured. 
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The  mother  hawk.  Her  young.  The  eagle.  Visit  to  an  eagle's  nest. 

When  the  fish-hawk  is  a  mother,  and  has  a  nest  with  young 
hawks  in  it,  she  carries  the  fish  there  and  gives  it  to  the  young  ones 
for  food.  She  lays  it  down  in  the  nest  before  them,  and  they  tear 
it  to  pieces  with  their  little  talons.  At  first,  and  while  the  birds 
are  very  young,  the  mother  helps  them ;  but  soon  they  grow  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  and  they  sometimes  fight  each  other 
in  their  very  nest  to  determine  who  shall  have  the  largest  share. 

The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  prey  as  well  as  the  hawk,  and  he,  too, 
sometimes  feeds  upon  fish.  Travelers  in  the  arctic  regions  say 
that  he  may  be  known  there  from  afar,  as  he  sits  in  an  erect  po- 
sition, and  motionless,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  fir  overhanging  some 
rapid  stream  or  foaming  cataract,  where  he  expects  to  find  fish. 
Here  he  watches  long  and  patiently  until  the  moment  comes  for 
making  a  dive. 

Some  voyagers  once  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  look 
into  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  eagles.  The  nest  was  built  of 
sticks,  some  of  them  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  There  were  two 
young  eagles  in  it,  well  fledged,  and  plenty  of  fish.  The  young 
eagles,  it  seems,  had  had  more  fish  than  they  wished  to  eat  that 
day,  and  the  rest  lay  in  the  nest. 

While  the  men  were  climbing  up  into  the  tree,  the  two  parent 
birds  were  very  much  disturbed,  and  they  continued  to  fly  about 
them  and  dive  at  them  all  the  time,  to  drive  them  away.  The 
mother  bird  was  most  courageous  and  fierce  in  these  attacks  ;  but 
her  mate  assisted  her,  though  he  was  somewhat  more  wary,  and 
kept  farther  away. 

The  heads  and  tails  of  those  eagles  were  white.  The  male  bird 
was  smaller  than  the  female. 
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The  wounded  black  man.  Generous  act  of  the  white  man. 


PICTURE  VII. 

THE    COMPASSIONATE    WHITE    MAN. 

THE  picture  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  white  man  af- 
fording succor  to  a  wounded  native  that  he  has  met  with  in  the 
woods,  in  the  outskirts  of  an  English  settlement  upon  some  island 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  native  has  wounded  himself  in  the 
foot,  and  the  white  man  is  kindly  bandaging  the  wound. 

The  white  man's  dog  sits  by  his  side  watching  the  proceedings. 
In  the  background  is  the  horse  which  the  white  man  was  riding. 

The  horse  is  browsing  upon  a  tree,  which  extends  its  branches 
down  toward  the  place  where  he  is  standing.  On  the  same  tree, 
a  little  higher  up,  we  see  a  bird. 

We  ought  all  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  kindness  and  good- will  to- 
ward those  who  are  of  a  different  race  from  ourselves,  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  promote  their  comfort  and  welfare.  .  It  is  ignoble 
and  base  to  hate  them,  or  even  to  be  indifferent  to  their  happiness, 
because  they  are  of  a  different  nation  or  of  a  different  color  from 
ourselves.  It  is  generous  and  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  them, 
and  to  desire,  whenever  it  is  in  our  power,  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ings and  promote  their  happiness. 

It  is  a  generous  and  noble  act  in  this  white  man  to  have  mercy 
on  the  savage,  black  as  he  is,  and  to  bind  up  his  wounded  foot. 

Put  him  on  your  horse,  white  man,  when  you  have  finished 
binding  up  his  wound,  and  carry  him  home  to  his  hut,  where  his 
friends  can  take  care  of  him  until  his  foot  gets  well. 
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Picture  of  the  wounded  black  man. 


32  THE  POLAR  BEARS. 


The  polar  regions.  Ice  and  snow.  Daily  course  of  the  sun.  The  bears. 


PICTURE  VIII. 

THE     POLAR     BEARS. 

IF  you  look  upon  the  map  of  North  America,  and1  turn  your  eye 
to  the  northern  coasts  of  it,  along  the  shores  of  Greenland  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  you  will  see  the  precise  region  which  the  polar  bears 
inhabit. 

The  whole  face  of  nature  is  entirely  different  in  polar  regions 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  sea  is  half  covered 
writh  immense  fields  and  packs  of  floating  ice,  which  move  slowly, 
but  with  prodigious  force,  wherever  they  are  drifted  by  the  winds. 
The  land  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  except  for  a  short  period 
in  the  summer,  when  it  affords  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  suri 
does  not  rise  in  the  morning,  and,  after  passing  over  the  sky  from 
east  to  west,  set  at  night,  as  it  does  with  us,  but  it  moves  round 
and  round  the  sky,  just  above  the  horizon  in  summer,  and  just  be- 
low* it  in  winter. 

Of  course,  in  the  winter,  the  sun  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all  in  the 
polar  regions.  It  is  then  perpetual  twilight  there,  and  it  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

Along  these  dismal  shores,  and  upon  the  floating  fields  of  ice, 
that  move  slowly  over  the  sea,  there  live  thousands  and  thousands 
of  white  bears.  They  are  of  monstrous  size  and  great  ferocity. 
They  seize  and  devour  all  the  animals  that  come  in  their  way. 
They  walk  along  a  field  or  a  pack  of  ice,  and  when  they  come  to 
an  opening  in  it,  they  plunge  into  the  water,  and  swim  till  they 
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The  fur  of  the  bears.  Their  strength.  Ships  in  the  polar  regions. 

come  to  ice  again,  when  they  pull  themselves  out  upon  the  edge 
of  it  and  walk  on. 

Their  fur  is  so  thick  and  warm  that  they  do  not  feel  the  cold 
either  of  the  air  or  of  the  water,  and  when  they  climb  out  upon 
the  ice,  the  water  rolls  off  them,  and  leaves  them  warm  and  dry. 

They  feed  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  whales,  and  other  polar  an- 
imals. If  they  see  any  men  upon  the  ice,  either  Indians  that  live 
in  these  regions,  or  sailors  from  ships,  they  seize  them  if  they  can, 
and  devour  them.  They  delight  in  the  taste  of  human  blood. 

They  are  monstrously  large.  Some  of  them  are  thirteen  feet 
long.  They  are  endued  with  prodigious  strength.  They  require 
this  strength  to  enable  them  to  swim  so  far  across,  the  bays  and 
openings,  and  to  pull  themselves  up  out  of  the  water  over  the 
slippery  edges  of  the  ice.  Though  they  look  very  mild  and  gen- 
tle, they  are,  in  fact,  as  ferocious  and  terrible  as  any  animal  that 
lives. 

Ships  go  into  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  polar  bears  in  pur- 
suit of  whales.  They  go  in  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  and  when  it  is  always  day.  But  sometimes  these 
ships  get  caught  in  the  ice,  and  are  frozen  in.  Sometimes  the 
seamen  wish  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  these  regions,  and 
then  they  run  their  ship  into  some  inlet  or  bay,  and  allow  it  to  be 
frozen  in.  They  then  take  down  the  upper  masts  and  all  the 
smaller  rigging,  and  stow  them  away  below.  They  make  a  roof, 
too,  over  the  deck  of  the  ship,  to  protect  it  from  the  snow.  They 
build  a  hut  among  the  rocks  on  the  nearest  shore,  where  they 
can  live  from  time  to  time,  when  they  choose  to  go  there.  Thus 
provided  for,  they  spend  the  long  night  of  the  winter,  the  storms 
*  C 
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Picture  of  the  polar  bears. 
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The  polar  bears.  Description  of  the  picture.  The  hut.  The  ship  frozen  in. 

howling  perpetually  about  their  imprisoned  ship,  and  the  great 
polar  bears  roaming  over  the  ice  and  snow  all  around  them  thirst- 
ing for  their  blood. 

The  polar  bears,  though  fierce  and  merciless  toward  every  other 
living  thing,  are  very  fond  and  affectionate  to  their  young.  If  the 
seamen  from  a  ship  come  to  shoot  them,  they  will  never  forsake 
their  young,  but  will  hover  over  them  if  they  are  wounded,  and 
die  with  them  rather  than  abandon  them  and  make  their  own  es- 
cape alone. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  picture  of  a  seaman  from  a  ship  at- 
tacking a  bear  and  her  cubs.  He  has  already  shot  one  of  the 
cubs.  The  other  lies  asleep  upon  the  ground,  unconscious  of  the 
danger.  The  seaman  is  now  taking  aim  at  the  mother  bear.  She 
vis  roaring  with  grief  and  rage,  but  she  will  not  leave  her  young 
in  danger.  She  remains  by  them,  and  she  will  remain  there  un- 
moved until  she  falls  herself,  pierced  by  the  balls  of  her  enemy. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  hut,  with  the  smoke  curling  from 
the  chimney.  Beyond  is  another  seaman  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  first.  Farther  still,  we  see  the  ship,  frozen  into  the  ice.  She 
is  half  dismantled,  and  her  dedk  is  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect 
the  men  on  board  from  the  snow  and  the  cold. 

This  ship  is  not  a  whaler.  It  is  an  exploring  ship,  sent  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  through  these  icy  regions  to  Behring's  Straits  or 
the  Arctic  seas.  She  is  waiting  in  this  sheltered  bay  for  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  These  exploring  ships  sometimes  remain  several 
years  in  the  polar  regions.  They  are  always  frozen  up  in  the  ice 
during  the  fall,  the  winter,  and  the  spring,  and  can  prosecute  their 
voyage  only  in  the  summer  months. 
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The  palm-tree.  Uses  of  the  branches.  Company  of  travelers. 


PICTURE  IX. 

THE    OASIS. 

THIS  picture  shows  us  a  group  of  palm-trees  growing  on  the 
margin  of  a  fountain,  in  the  East. 

The  palm-tree  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  all  the 
trees  that  grow  in  temperate  climes.  It  has  no  bark,  and  no  con- 
centric layers  of  wood,  and  no  lateral  branches.  It  rises  to  a  great 
height  in  a  single  stem,  and  from  the  top  of  the  stem  there  grows 
a  tuft  of  fern-like  leaves  or  branches,  which  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  bend  over  gracefully,  like  so  many  plumes. 

The  people  who  live  where  the  palm-trees  grow  take  these 
branches  and  wave  them  in  the  air  on  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing, as  we  do  flags  and  banners.  They  are  the  emblems  of 
joy  and  victory. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
they  broke  off  branches  of  the  palrn-trees,  it  is  said,  and  strewed 
them  in  the  way,  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  to  do  him  honor. 

Beneath  the  palm-trees,  in  the  picture,  is  a  company  of  travel- 
ers, stopping  by  the  fountain  to  rest.  One  of  the  travelers  is 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  horse  at  the  brink  of  the  water.  The 
horse  is  drinking.  At  a  little  distance  two  others  are  seen  seated 
on  the  bank,  under  the  palm-trees,  resting  themselves  from  the 
fatigues  of  their  journey.  Farther  still,  another  traveler  is  seen 
bathing  his  feet  in  the  water.  Beyond  are  camels,  horses,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  company. 
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Whenever  a  fountain  like  this  springs  up  in  the  desert,  the  grass 
is  green  around  the  margin  of  it,  and  palm-trees  and  other  tropical 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  near,  and  make  a  delightful  shade.  Such 
a  green  and  fertile  spot,  formed  by  a  fountain  in  the  desert,  is 
called  an  oasis.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  oases  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Some  of  them  are  very  large,  for  the  water 
which  springs  up  from  the  fountain  forms  a  little  rill,  which  runs 
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Anticipations  of  the  travelers.  Cause  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  oases. 

for  some  distance  along  the  ground,  and  fertilizes  quite  an  extend- 
ed valley. 

Travelers  crossing  the  desert  look  forward  to  their  arrival  at 
one  of  these  fertile  spots  all  the  day  long  with  great  anticipations 
of  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  their  haven  of  rest,  and  their  home. 
Their  joy,  too,  when  they  come  in  sight  of  it,  is  unbounded.  Their 
eyes  are  weary  with  seeing  nothing  but  bare  and  barren  sands,  or 
naked  rocks,  and  the  verdure  and  fertility  of  the  oasis,  when  it 
comes  at  length  into  view,  are  inexpressibly  charming.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  water  to  drink,  both  for  themselves  and  their  horses 
and  camels.  Then  they  bathe  their  weary  limbs,  or  they  recline 
upon  the  bank  to  rest.  Then  they  pitch  their  tentr,  and  build 
their  fires,  and  prepare  their  supper.  All  this  time  their  hearts 
are  filled  with  joy  and  pleasure. 

The  reason  why  the  oasis  seems  so  delightful  to  the  Eastern 
traveler  is  from  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  dreary  bar- 
renness of  the  desert  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times these  verdant  retreats  are  beautiful  of  themselves,  but  then 
they  are  not  more  beautiful  than  a  thousand  green  and  pretty  dells 
in  our  own  country,  which  we  pass  every  day  without  bestowing 
upon  them  any  particular  notice  or  regard.  Any  one  of  these 
spots,  however,  which  we  now  look  upon  with  comparative  indif- 
ference, would  be  made  to  appear  perfectly  enchanting  by  our 
traveling  for  a  day  over  a  desert  before  coming  to  them. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this.  Just  as  traveling  over  a 
desert,  dreary  as  the  journey  may  be,  through  the  day,  prepares 
us  to  enjoy  an  exquisite  feeling  of  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  ver- 
dure and  fertility  which  we  are  to  see  when  we  reach  the  end  of 
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A  motive  for  patience.  The  laborer  and  his  dog.  The  laborer's  home. 

our  journey  at  night,  so  any  long-continued  toil  or  privation  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  endure,  as  we  go  on  through  life,  is  almost 
always  repaid  by  the  heightening  of  the  pleasure  which  we  expe- 
rience in  the  rest  and  repose  that  we  are  to  enjoy  at  the  end  of  it. 
This  thought  will  help  us  not  to  repine  when  we  find  ourselves 
enduring  toil,  privation,  and  care.  We  are  traveling  through  a 
desert,  we  should  say,  and  though  the  way  is  wearisome  and  dreary, 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  enjoy  great  happiness  when  we 
come  to  the  oasis  at  the  end  of  it. 


PICTURE  X. 

THE    FAITHFUL    DOG. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  the  laborer,  who  has  been 
working  all  the  day  in  his  field,  returns  with  a  contented  and  hap- 
py heart  to  his  home.  His  dog — the  faithful  friend  and  compan- 
ion that  has  attended  his  master  so  constantly  during  the  hours 
of  his  toil — runs  gayly  by  his  side,  knowing  that  he  is  now  to 
share  with  him  the  pleasure  of  refreshment  and  repose.  Turn 
over  the  leaf,  and  you  will  see  the  picture  of  this  scene- 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  square  tower  of  the  church  which 
stands  in  the  village  where  the  laborer  lives.  To  the  left  of  the 
man,  and  just  over  the  dog,  we  see  the  chimneys  of  two  cottages. 
The  laborer  lives  in  one  of  them.  His  wife  has  prepared  his  sup- 
per, and  is  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home.  The  supper 
table  is  set  in  a  little  portico  by  the  door,  over  which  honeysuckles 
and  woodbines  are  twined.  Here  the  laborer  will  sit  and  eat  his 
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Picture  of  the  scene. 


A  pleasant  summer  evening. 


j^ 


supper,  amusing  himself  the  while  by  seeing  the  peasants  pass 
and  repass  before  his  door. 
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Description  of  the  picture.  The  cottages.  Watchfulness  of  the  dog. 

Over  the  roofs  of  these  nearest  cottages  there  are  other  houses 
more  remote.  The  chimneys  of  them  are  seen  rising  above  the 
foliage  of  the  trees. 

The  laborer  carries  a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  supporting  it  by 
his  staff.  The  bag  is  empty,  and  it  hangs  across  the  staff.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  man  went  forth  to  his  work,  it  was  full.  It 
contained  a  dinner  both  for  the  man  and  for  his  dog.  In  the 
forenoon,  while  the  man  was  at  work  in  the  field,  he  put  the  bag 
down  under  a  tree  on  the  margin  of  a  cool  fountain  of  water,  and 
left  it  there.  The  dog  undertook  to  watch  it.  His  master  did 
not  order  him  to  watch  it ;  the  dog  undertook  the  duty  himself, 
of  his  own  accord, 

He  knew  that  the  food  provided  for  dinner  was  in  the  bag — his 
own  dinner  as  well  as  his  master's: — and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  care  of  it  while  his  master  was  at  work.  So  he  lay  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  near  the  bag,  and  kept  guard  all  the  time.  He 
<went  to  sleep,  it  is  true,  or  nearly  asleep,  but  he  kept  his  attention 
all  the  time  on  the  alert,  so  as  to  awake  at  the  slightest  noise. 

He  was  awakened  at  one. time  by  a  rustling  among  the  leaves. 
He  opened  his  eyes  in  an  instant.  It  was  a  bird  hopping  along 
near  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  bird,  but  still  he  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
go  away,  so  he  barked  gently.  The  bird  was  frightened,  and  flew 
off,  and  then  the  dog  shut  up  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

At  noon  the  laborer  came  to  the  tree,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
foot  of  it,  he  took  out  his  dinner  and  ate  it.  He  gave  the  dog  a 
liberal  portion  of  it.  They  both  ate  together.  They  drank,  too, 
both  the  man  and  the  dog,  from  the  cool  water  of  the  fountain. 
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The  dog  released  from  duty.  Lesson  to  be  learned.  The  wolf. 

After  eating-  the  dinner,  the  man  folded  up  the  bag,  which  was 
now  empty,  and  hung  it  across  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  dog  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  he  was  released  from  duty,  and  so,  when 
his  master  returned  to  his  work,  he  went  to  play.  He  enjoyed 
his  play  a  great  deal  more  now  for  having  been  faithful  to  his  duty 
before. 

Sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself  by  chasing  grasshoppers  or 
butterflies  in  the  grass.  Then  he  would  creep  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  a  little  brook  which  flowed  near,  and,  crouching  on  the 
brink,  he  would  watch  the  little  skippers  that  he  saw  there,  dart- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Every  now  and  then  he  would 
leave  this  play  and  run  up  the  bank  to  look  for  his  master,  and 
if  he  saw  him  working  still  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  him,  he 
would  seem  satisfied,  and  go  back  to  his  play  as  before. 

Now  night  has  come,  and  he  is  going  home  with  his  master. 
He  is  contented  with  himself,  and  happy,  for  he  is  conscious  that 
he  has  been  doing  his  duty  during  the  day.  He  knows,  too,  that 
his  master  is  pleased  with  him,  and  this  increases  his  satisfaction. 

You  will  find  yourself,  that  if  you  act  in  this  manner,  if  you 
are  faithful  in  your  duties,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  your  father 
and  mother,  and  if  you  aim  throughout  the  day  to  make  yourself 
as  useful  as  you  can,  when  night  comes  you  will  feel  that  your 
parents  are-  satisfied  with  you,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  your- 
self. This  thought  will  fill  your  heart  with  peace  and  joy. 

In  respect  to  form  and  appearance,  the  wolf  resembles  the  dog 
very  much,  but  he  is  totally  unlike  him  in  disposition  and  charac- 
ter. The  dog  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,  the  wolf  is  his 
perpetual  and  implacable  enemy.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed 
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Character  of  the  wolf.  His  intelligence.  His  mischievousness. 

that  the  disposition  of  the  dog  to  attach  himself  to  man,  and  to" 
perform  useful  services  for  his  master,  must  be  owing  to  his  su- 
perior sagacity ;  but  this  would  seem,  on  more  mature  reflection, 
not  to  be  the  case,  for  the  wolf  exercises  sometimes  as  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  doing  mischief  as  the  dog  evinces  in  doing 
good. 

In  the  northern  regions,  for  example,  where  dogs  join  them- 
selves gladly  to  men,  and  are  employed  in  hunting  for  their  mas- 
ters, and  in  drawing  sledges  for  them  over  the  ice  and  snow,  the 
wolf  is  incorrigibly  fierce  and  savage,  and  he  exercises  great  inge- 
nuity in  perpetrating  mischief.  The  Esquimaux  lay  up  their  stores 
of  meat  for  the  winter  sometimes  in  little  huts  made  of  logs,  which 
they  build  in  various  places,  wherever  they  happened  to  kill  the 
game  from  which  the  meat  was  procured.  The  wolves  are  very 
fond  of  robbing  these  houses.  They  will  gnaw  off  one  of  the  logs 
which  form  the  walls,  and  so  get  in,  and  then  they  will  carry  off 
the  meat  piece  by  piece,  and  hide  it  in  various  places  in  the  snow. 
They  conceal  the  places  where  they  hide  it  so  effectually  that  it 
is  usually  very  difficult  for  the  owners  of  it  to  find  it  again,  but 
they  themselves  can  find  it  very  easily. 

The  wolf  is  possessed  of  strength  and  intelligence  enough  to 
be  useful,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  be  so.  He  is  not  capable  of  the 
sentiment  of  friendship,  nor  can  he,  like  the  dog,  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  duty. 

Observe  how  distinctly,  in  the  picture,  the  shadows  of  the  man 
and  the  dog  are  cast  upon  the  road  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Dancing  round  the  May-pole. 


Flags  and  wreaths. 


PICTURE  XL 

DANCING    ROUND    THE    MAY-POLE. 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  a  merry  party  dancing  round  the  May-pole, 
on  the  grounds  of  an  ancient  English  country-seat.  The  May- 
pole is  ornamented  with  flags  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 


EATING    THE    CHRISTMAS    DINNER. 
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Picture  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 


The  big  plum  pudding. 


PICTURE  XII. 

EATING    THE    CHRISTMAS    DINNER. 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  a  merry  party  eating  a  Christmas  dinner. 
The  servant  is  bringing  in  a  great  rotind  plum  pudding.  The 
room  is  an  ancient  baronial  hall. 
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The  party  in  the  camp.  Mode  of  building  the  camp.  The  frame  of  it. 


PICTURE  XIII. 

THE    CAMP. 

THE  next  picture  represents  a  scene  in  the  forests  of  America. 
The  gentleman  that  you  see  fishing  from  the  shore  belongs  to  a 
party  who  have  got  a  camp  in  the  woods  near  by.  The  party 
consists  of  four  gentlemen  and  a  boy. 

It  is  a  party  from  New  York.  They  formed  a  plan,  when  the 
summer  came  on,  to  make  an  excursion  together  into  the  woods 
in  order  to  hunt  and  fish.  They  have,  accordingly,  come  to  this 
stream,  and  they  have  built  their  camp  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
nearest  hill  which  you  see  in  the  picture  on  the  right.  This  hill, 
being  covered  with  firs  and  other  evergreens,  is  a  very  cool  and 
shady  place.  Besides,  it  furnished  abundant  materials  for  building 
their  camp.  You  can  see  the  smoke  of  their  camp-fire  coming  up 
among  the  trees. 

They  made  their  camp  in  this  way :  First,  they  cut  down  a 
number  of  tall  and  very  stout  poles ;  with  these  they  made  a  sort 
of  frame,  like  the  frame  of  a  small  shed.  The  top,  which  was 
meant  for  the  roof,  sloped  backward. 

The  poles  which  formed  the  roof  were  supported  by  crotchets, 
which  they  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  ends  of  those  which  they 
had  planted  in  the  ground  for  posts.  The  roof  thus  framed  they 
covered  with  branches  and  boughs  cut  from  the  evergreen  trees 
growing  around.  In  placing  these  branches  on  the  r oof,  they  turn- 
ed the  stems  upward  and  the  tops  downward,  so  that  the  foliage 
might  shed  the  rain. 


THE    CAMP. 
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Picture  of  the  encampment. 


Man  reading. 
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Description  of  the  camp.  Man  reading.  How  rainbows  are  caused. 

For  beds  they  laid  down  a  great  quantity  of  small  and  soft  twigs 
of  hemlock,  covering  them  with  buffalo  skins  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  open  country. 

They  brought  with  them  also  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
provisions.  These  they  kept  in  a  chest,  in  a  corner  of  the  camp. 
They  also  have  some  kettles,  and  other  conveniences  for  cooking. 
Their  fire  is  in  the  open  air,  just  outside  the  camp. 

The  man  that  we  see  in  the  picture  has  come  down  from  the 
camp  to  fish  in  the  stream,  just  below  the  waterfall.  The  rest  of 
the  party  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  stream  at  various  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  seated  on  the  rocks, 
across  the  stream,  reading  a  book.  He  likes  to  sit  in  a  shady 
place  and  read  better  than  fishing.  The  man  who  is  fishing  has 
found  a  very  pleasant  place  to  fish  from.  There  is  a  narrow  beach 
close  under  the  rock  that  forms  the  shore,  where  there  is  just  room 
for  him  to  stand.  He  is  putting  out  his  line  into  the  whirlpools 
and  eddies  of  the  water,  and  is  very  confident  of  catching  a  trout. 


PICTURE  XIV. 

THE    RAINBOW. 

RAINBOWS  are  seen  in  the  clouds,  in  waterfalls,  in  the  falling 
drops  of  a  shower,  in  artificial  jets  and  fountains,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  spray  which  dashes  up  against  the  bows  of  a  ship  at 
sea.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  should  be  drops  of  water 
m  front  of  the  observer,  and  the  sun  shining  upon  them  from  be- 
hind him. 
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Philosophy  of  the  rainbow.  Rainbows  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  evening. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  the  sun  should  shine,  and  that  it 
should  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  observer  from  the  one  where 
the  rainbow  is  to  be  seen. 

Thus,  whenever  a  rainbow  is  formed  at  evening — that  is,  when 
the  sun  is  going  down  in  the  west,  the  rainbow  will  be  in  the  east. 

The  lower  the  sun  is,  too,  the  higher  the  rainbow  will  be  ;  for 
the  centre  of  the  rainbow  will  always  be  exactly  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  sun. 

Of  course,  when  the  sun  is  just  going  down  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  centre  of  the  rainbow  will  be  exactly  in  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  then  the  rainbow  will  form  just  half  a  circle.  We  never 
can  see  a  rainbow  larger  than  this  in  the  sky. 

We  never  can  see  a  rainbow  overhead  in  the  sky ;  for,  as  the 
sun  must  always  be  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  rainbow,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  rainbow  appear  overhead,  that 
the  sun  should  be  beneath  our  feet,  and  when  it  is  in  that  position 
it  is  night. 

We  may  see  a  rainbow  in  the  west  in  the  morning,  provided 
that  there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there,  and  that  the  sun  is  rising 
clear  and  unclouded  in  the  east  at  the  time.  But  this  is  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  very  seldom  occurs,  and  so  we 
seldom  see  a  rainbow  in  the  morning. 

We  may  see  a  rainbow  in  the  east  at  evening,  provided  that 
there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there,  and  that  the  sun  is  going 
down  clear  and  unclouded  in  the  west.  This  is  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  often  occurs,  and  thus  we  often  see  a  rain- 
bow in  the  evening. 

Boys  sometimes  make  a  rainbow-  when  they  are  bathing  in  a 
4  D 
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Story  of  George  and  Antonio.  Approaching  shower.  Dialogue. 

river  by  dashing  up  the  water  with  their  hands  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  sun.  They  often  fail,  however,  in  attempting  this 
experiment,  by  dashing  up  the  water  in  a  wrong  direction. 

The  rainbow  seen  in  the  sky  is  often  continued  down  over  the 
landscape  a  little  way,  if  there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  there.  We 
see  this  represented  in  this  picture. 

There  were  two  young  men  out  one  afternoon  fishing.  They 
followed  the  brook  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  it  crossed  the 
road,  under  the  arch  of  a  stone  bridge.  There  were  some  ducks 
swimming  in  the  water. 

The  names  of  the  young  men  were  George  and  Antonio. 

While  they  were  .fishing  near  the  bridge,  suddenly  they  heard  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

"  Antonio,"  said  George,  "  there  is  a  thunder  shower  coming  up." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Antonio.     "  I  don't  care." 

Antonio  was  very  much  interested  in  fishing,  and  thought  very 
little  of  the  rain. 

"There  is  a  house  back  here,  a  little  way  from  the  road,"  said 
George;  "let  us  go  there  for  shelter  till  the  shower  is  over." 

"No,"  said  Antonio,  "I  don't  care  for -the  shower." 

So  the  young  men  remained,  and  continued  their  fishing.  Pres- 
ently,  however,  they  saw  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  louder  peal  of  thunder  than  the  one  they  had 
heard  before. 

"  Come,  Antonio,"  said  George,  "we  must  go." 

Antonio  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  go.  So  the  two  friends, 
taking  their  basket  of  fishes  with  them,  went  up  to  the  road .  Look- 
ing along  the  road  a  little  way,  they  saw  a  wagon  coming. 
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The  young  fishermen  in  the  shower.  Bargain  for  shelter. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  a  wagon,"  said  Antonio.  "  We  will  get  the 
man  to  stop  by  the  road-side,  at  the  end  of  this  bridge,  and  let  us 
sit  in  his  wagon  till  the  shower  is  over." 

"  He  will  not  be  willing  to  stop,"  said  George. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Antonio  ;  "  we  will  give  him  all  the  trout  we 
have  caught  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble." 

George  consented  to  this  plan,  and  when  the  wagoner  came 
near,  Antonio  made  the  proposal  to  him.  He  looked  into  the 
basket,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  were  five  good-sized  trout 
there,  he  consented.  He  accordingly  drew  his  wagon  up  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  young  men  got  in. 

Very  soon  the  shower  came  on.  It  rained  for  half  an  hour  in 
torrents.  The  awning  of  the  wagon,  however,  protected  the  wag- 
oner himself,  and  his  two  guests,  almost  entirely.  At  length  the 
cloud  passed  over ;  the  sun  came  out  in  the  west,  and  a  rainbow 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  eastern  sky. 

"  Come,"  said  Antonio  ;  "  the  shower  is  over." 

"  No,"  replied  George,  "not  yet.     It  rains  quite  fast  still." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Antonio,  "only  a  few  drops.  The  sun  is  shining, 
and  there  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  These  are  two  signs  that  the 
shower  is  over." 

So  Antonio,  taking  the  empty  basket  in  his  hand,  climbed  down 
from  the  wagon,  and  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  brook.  George, 
unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  followed  him.  Then  the  wagoner, 
putting  the  trout  in  a  box  under  his  seat,  started  his  horses  along 
over  the  bridge,  following  behind  himself,  with  his  whip  over  his 
shoulder,  as  we  see  him  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page. 

The  young  men  came  down  to  the  bank  of  the  brook  again,  and 
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Picture  of  the  bridge  and  the  wagon. 


Drops  of  rain.  The  three  ducks. 


resumed  their  fishing,  though  a  great  many  big  drops  of  ram  were 
still  falling.       ** 

All  this  time  the  three  ducks,  notwithstanding  the  shower,  con- 
tinued to  amuse  themselves  on  the  water,  sometimes  swimming 
to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  dabbling  with  their  bills  in  the  mud 
upon  the  bottom,  among  the  grass  and  sedges.  The  rain  fell  in 
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Some  account  of  snow-birds.  They  follow  the  margin  of  the  snow. 

torrents  upon  them  and  around  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  The  drops,  as  fast  as  they  fell,  rolled  off  from  their  glossy 
backs,  and  left  the  feathers  as  dry  as  if  the  sun  had  been  shining 
upon  them  all  the  time. 

Nor  did  the  ducks  pay  any  attention  to  the  rainbow. 


PICTURE  XV. 

SNOW-BIRDS    AFRAID. 

WHEN  children  see  snow-birds  hopping  about  upon  the  snow, 
as  they  often  do  see  them  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring, 
they  sometimes  wonder  what  it  is  that  they  can  find  to  eat  when 
it  is  so  cold,  and  the  ground  is  so  covered.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  could  not  be  any  thing  for  them  to  eat  at  such  a  time. 

They  eat  seeds.  There  are  many  plants  the  sprigs  of  which 
come  up  through  the  snow,  and  the  seeds,  having  ripened  in  the 
fall,  remain  in  the  capsules  until  after  the  snow  comes,  and  some 
even  remain  all  the  winter.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  insects 
and  eggs  of  insects  that  .the  snowT-birds  find ;  and  if  there  are 
houses  at  hand,  they  sometimes  come  near  enough  to  them  to  pick 
up  crumbs  about  the  door. 

Snow-birds  love  the  snow,  and  they  seem  always  to  keep  in 
the  margin  of  it.  In  the  winter  the  whole  northern  hemisphere 
is  covered  with  snow,  the  border  of  it  extending  far  to  the  south- 
ward— as  far,  in  this  country,  as  to  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  At  the  winter  season  of  the  year  the  snow-birds 
are  therefore  there.  As  the  sun  advances  to  the  northward  in 
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The  snow-birds  on  the  roof.  The  woman  is  kind  to  them. 

the  spring,  the  snow  is  melted  away,  and  the  margin  of  it  gradu- 
ally retreats  to  the  northward,  until  in  midsummer  it  has  receded 
into  the  arctic  regions,  almost  to  the  poles.  In  that  season  of 
the  year  the  snow-birds  are  there. 

Then,  in  the  fall,  when  the  snow  advances  again  from  the  north 
toward  the  south,  the  snow-birds  advance  with  it,  keeping  all  the 
time  in  the  margin  of  it,  and  visiting  the  several  countries  in  suc- 
cession from  the  north  to  the  south.  Thus  they  live  all  the  time 
in  the  margin  of  the  snow. 

On  the  corner  of  the'  roof  in  the  picture  we  see  two  snow-birds 
looking  toward  each  other,  and  wondering  whether  it  will  be  safe 
for  them  to  fly  into  the  yard,  and  pick  up  some  of  the  crumbs 
which  the  cottager's  wife  is  throwing  out  to  her  poultry.  They 
are  somewhat  afraid  to  go. 

Two  other  birds— a  part  of  the  same  flock — have  a  little  more 
courage.  They  have  flown  down  to  the  fence.  ,  This  brings  them 
a  little  nearer,  but  still  they  do  not  dare  to  go  entirely  down. 

There  were  three  birds  upon  the  fence  a  moment  ago,  but  one 
of  them,  the  most  courageous  of  all  the  flock,  has  hopped  down 
almost  to  the  ground.  He  stands  upon.a^block  of  wood  very  near 
to  the  hens,  and  he  is  just  ready  to  jump  down  among  them.  He 
sees  that  the  woman  does  not  wish  to  drive  him  away. 

In  fact,  she  wishes  him  to  come.  She  invites  him.  "  Come, 
Dickey,"  she  says,  "hop  down  and  get  some  crumbs.  There  are 
plenty  for  the  hens,  and  for  you  too." 

As  the  woman  says  this,  she  stands  motionless,  waiting  to  see 
if  little  Dickey  will  come  down.  She  holds  her  hand  perfectly 
still — the  hand  with  which  she  has  been  scattering  the  crumbs — 
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Picture  of  the  woman  and  the  snow-birds. 


_      ^    _    ^     _ 


fearing  that  if  she  moves  it  in  the  least,  it  may  frighten  the  snow- 
bird. 
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Dickey.  The  birds  afraid  to  jump  down.  Generosity  of  the  rooster. 

"  Dickey,"  she  says,  "  hop  down  !" 

Dickey  is  about  to  accept  this  invitation.  He  leans  forward, 
perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  block,  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
will  be  down  among  the  crumbs  upon  the  snow. 

One  of  the  birds  upon  the  fence  has  concluded  at  length  to  ven- 
ture too.  He  leans  forward,  and  is  just  ready  to  fly  down  to  the 
block  of  wood.  From  the  block  he  will  follow  his  brave  com- 
panion to  the  ground. 

The  woman  will  allow  these  two,  and  all  the  other  birds  also, 
if  they  will  only  come  down,  to  eat  as  many  of  her  crumbs  as  they 
please.  Is  she  not  kind  ? 

The  rooster,  pleased  to  see  that  his  company  of  hens  have  got 
so  plentiful  a  breakfast,  is  crowing  aloud  for  joy.  The  hens  are 
all  occupied  in  running  eagerly  for  the  crumbs,  or  in  picking  them 
up,  but  the  rooster,  not  so  selfish,  is  waiting  for  them  to  take  what 
they  wish,  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  the  mean  time  at  their 
good  fortune  by  his  crowing. 

The  rooster  is  always  generous  toward  his  hens,  and  often  prac- 
tices a  real  self-denid  on  their  behalf,  thus  setting  man  an  exam- 
ple in  respect  to  the  proper  treatment  of  women.  Boys,  too, 
should  particularly  follow  this  example  in  their  treatment  of  their 
sisters,  or  of  any  other  girls  who  may  happen  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  their  plays. 

The  hen  has  her  period  of  self-denial  and  generosity  too,  as  well 
as  the  rooster.  It  is  when  she  has  a  brood  of  chickens  to  feed. 
Her  eager  greediness  then  all  disappears,  and  she  seems  to  think 
only  of  her  young.  She  scratches  in  the  ground  to  find  something 
for  them  to  eat,  and  when  she  finds  -it  she  clucks  to  call  them. 
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The  hunting  horse.  Leaping  the  brook. 


She  will  not  eat  any  thing  herself,  however  hungry  she  may  be, 
until  they  are  fed. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  picture,  we  see  a  woodman  going  across 
the  field,  through  the  snow,  with  his  axe  under  his  arm.  He  is 
going  to  get  some  wood.  We  can  see  the  vapor  of  his  breath 
condensed  in  the  frosty  air. 

Beyond,  dark  clouds  are  lowering  in  the  sky. 


PICTURE  XVI. 

THE     HUNTSMAN. 

OVER  the  leaf  you  may  see  a  huntsman  following  the  hounds. 
He  is  leaping  over  the  brook.  We  see  the  pack  of  hounds  in 
the  distance  crossing  the  field.  The  fox  is  before  them,  out  of 
view. 

The  huntsman  rides  fearlessly.  Although  his  horse  is  in  the 
act  of  leaping  across  a  wide  brook,  he  feels  perfectly  at  his  ease 
upon  his  back,  and  instead  of  looking  to  see  where  he  is  going,  he 
turns  round  toward  his  fellow-huntsmen  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  hunting  horse  is  trained  to  make  leaps  like  these.  He  is 
expressly  taught  to  do  it,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  his  rider 
over  the  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  fences,  and  bars,  that  come  in 
his  way.  This  power  of  leaping  is  of  great  value  in  a  hunter,  but 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  much  better  that  a  horse  should  not  be 
able  to  perform  such  feats,  since  a  horse  that  can  leap  fences  and 
bars  can  not  be  confined  to  his  pasture,  and  for  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses for  which  a  horse  is  required,  there  is  no  necessity  for  leap- 
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Picture  of  the  huntsman.  Fox  hunting.  Pity  the  poor  fox. 


ing  at  all.     Hunters,  however,  are  very  seldom  employed  for  use- 
ful purposes. 

The  dogs,  too,  that  are  used  in  the  chase,  are  expressly  trained 
to  pursue  the  fox,  or  the  hare,  or  any  other  animal  that  they  are 
intended  to  hunt.  They  track  the  animal  by  means  of  the  scent. 
The  huntsmen  come  on  after  the  hounds,  following  them  as  fast 
as  they  can.  Ten  men,  ten  horses,  and  ten  hounds,  sometimes, 
after  one  poor  frightened  fox.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  such  a 
case,  not  to  take  part  in  our  sympathies  with  the  fox,  and  to  hope 
that  he  may  escape  from  his  merciless  pursuers. 
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And  yet  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  a  fox-chase,  for  those 
who  engage  it,  is  very  great^that  is,  the  pleasure  is  very  great 
while  the  chase  endures.  Such  pleasures,  however,  leave  no  solid 
or  substantial  enjoyment  behind  them.  To  be  really  happy,  we 
must  spend  our  time  in  some  useful  employment — something  that 
tends  to  promote  instead  of  impeding  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  huntsmen,  besides  wasting  vast  sums  of  money  in  training 
their  horses  and  hounds,  do  great  injury  to  the  farmers'  fields  in 
galloping  over  them,  by  tearing  up  the  ground  smoothed  for  the 
sowing,  or  trampling  down  the  growing  grain.  But  tfyey  do  not 
care  for  this.  They  think  only  of  their  own  pleasure. 


PICTURE  XVII. 

THE    SQUIRRELS    ON    THE    TREE. 

SOME  persons  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  and  destroying  the 
animals  that  they  chance  to  meet  with  in  their  walks  or  rides ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  like  to  witness  their  gambols  and  their 
enjoyment,  and  instead  of  desiring  to  injure  them  in  any  way, 
would  rather  feed  them  and  protect  them. 

One  boy,  coming  out  into  his  father's  yard,  and  seeing  a  robin 
upon  the  fence  quite  near  him,  and  apparently  pretty  tame,  looks 
around  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  him. 

"  Look  !"  says  he  to  his  brother.  "  Look  and  see  how  I'll  pop 
off  that  bird." 

He  throws  the  stone.     It  is  so  wrell  aimed  that  it  strikes  the 
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Stoning  a  robin.  Feeding  a  robin.  Thanny. 

fence  just  under  the  place  where  the  robin  is  standing.  The  poor 
bird,  dreadfully  frightened  by  the  noise  and  the  shock,  darts  into 
the  air  and  flies  away. 

"  Hi-yi !"  he  says.     "  I  came  within  one  of  hitting  him." 

As  soon  as  the  bird  has  gone,  there  comes  a  slight  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  over  the  mind  of  the  boy — a  sort  of 
guilty  feeling,  which  rises  spontaneously  in  the  human  soul  at  the 
thought  of  having  unnecessarily  and  wantonly  given  pain  to  any 
sentient  creature. 

The  pain  which  the  boy  feels  would  have  been  much  more  de- 
cided if  his  stone  had  liit  the  .robin,  and  he  had  seen  the  poor 
bird  go  fluttering  away  into  the  shrubbery  with  a  broken  wing,  to 
die  there  of  starvation  or  pain.  Fortunately  for  the  bird,  how- 
ever, and  still  more  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  boy,  the  stone 
missed  the  intended  aim. 

Another  boy,  coming  out  into  his  father's  yard,  and  seeing  a 
robin  on  the  fence  there,  falls  into  a  very  different  mood  of  mind 
from  the  preceding. 

"Thanny  !"  he  says,  "  Thanny  !  here  is  a  robin.  Run  in  and 
get  a  piece  of  bread." 

Thanny,  we  will  suppose,  is  his  little  brother. 

Thanny  runs  in  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  when  he  returns  with 
it,  both  boys  begin  to  break  it  up  into  crumbs,  and  to  throw  it  down 
before  the  bird.  The  robin  is  surprised  and  bewildered.  He 
looks  first  at  the  boys,  and  then,  turning  his  head  round,  so  as  to 
present  his  other  eye,  he  looks  at  the  bread.  He  finally  hops  down 
to  the  ground,  and,  after  picking  up  enough  to  satisfy  his  own 
hunger,  he  takes  a  piece  in  his  bill  and  carries  it  off  to  his  mate. 
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Satisfaction  felt  by  Thanny  and  his  brother.  The  birds'  nest  near  the  door. 

"There,  Thanny!"  says  the  older  boy,  "do  you  see  what  a 
good  time  he  had  ?" 

These  boys  now  will  carry  in  their  hearts,  for  an  hour  or  more 
after  this  transaction,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  gladness — like 
a  sort  of  sunshine  beaming  there.  It  is  the  satisfaction  and  glad- 
ness which  always  rise  spontaneously  in  the  human  soul  at  the 
thought  of  having  promoted  the  enjoyment  of  any  sentient  creature. 

If  boys  treat  the  birds  that  come  about  the  house  kindly,  and 
feed  them  now  and  then  with  crumbs,  the  birds  grow  very  tame, 
and  will  sometimes  build  their  nests  quite  near. 

I  knew  a  boy  who  one  day  saw  some  birds  playing  about  al 
small  tree  near  the  kitchen  door.  He  imagined  that  perhaps  they 
were  going  to  build  a  nest,  and  so  he  immediately  went  into  the 
house  again,  in  order  not  to  disturb  them.  They  were  building 
a  nest,  and  as  the  boy  took  great  care,  for  several  days,  not  to  go 
out  at  that  door  when  they  were  at  work  there,  and  not  to  fright- 
en them  in  any  way  at  any  time,  they  finished  their  nest  in  peace, 
and  in  due  time  they  reared  a  brood  of  young  birds  there.  The 
boy  used  to  go  to  the  nest  every  day  and  look  at  these  young 
birds  when  the  old  ones  were  away. 

Some  boys  would  have  acted  in  a  very  different  manner  in  such 
a  case. 

There  is  the  same  difference  in  men.  One  man  goes  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  squirrels  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them.  An- 
other goes  to  amuse  himself  with  watching  their  playful  and  inno- 
cent gambols  as  they  run  along  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
chase  each  other  in  their  play  while  clinging  to  the  bark  on  the 
stem. 
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Picture  of  the  two  squirrels  on  the  tree. 


"  Pretty  little  nut-crackers,"  says  he  to  them,  "  I  would  not 
hurt  you  for  the  world." 
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The  squirrel  a  curious  animal.  He  is  to  live  on  nuts.  He  is  made  to  climb. 

On  the  branch  of  another  tree,  a  little  beyond  the  one  where 
the  squirrels  are  playing,  we  see,  in  the  picture,  two  birds  hopping 
and  playing  together.  Who  would  wish  to  disturb  their  enjoy- 
ment ? 

It  is  winter.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  roof  of  a  cottage  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

The  squirrel  is  a  very  curious  animal,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
which  we  observe  in  him,  whether  relating  to  his  instincts  or  to 
his  structure,  tend  to  fit  him  admirably  for  the  life  which  he  is 
designed  to  lead.  Every  animal  is  intended  by  nature  to  subsist 
on  some  particular  kind  of  food,  and  to  lead  some  particular  mode 
of  life,  and  each  one  is  so  formed,  both  in  respect  to  the  structure 
of  his  body,  and  to  the  characteristics,  so  to  speak,  of  his  mind, 
as  to  fit  him  to  live  in  the  places  and  to  obtain  the  food  for  which 
he  is  designed. 

The  squirrel,  for  example,  is  an  animal  intended  to  feed  on  nuts. 
Of  course  he  must  be  able  to  climb  trees,  for  nuts  grow  on  trees. 
He  is,  accordingly,  provided  with  very  sharp  claws  to  hold  on  to 
the  bark  by,  and  with  very  strong  shoulders  and  thighs,  so  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  pull  himself  up  upon  a  perpendicular  stem. 
The  apparatus  contrived  for  him  for  this  purpose  is  so  complete, 
and  it  works  so  admirably,  that  he  can  run  by  means  of  it  up  and 
down  the  stem  of  a  tree  as  easily  as  a  lamb  can  run  along  the 
ground.  The  lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  climb  a  tree 
at  all.  He  has  no  limbs  or  members  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
The  reason  why  he  is  not  provided  with  them  is  because  he  has 
no  occasion  to  go  up  upon  a  tree.  He  is  not  intended  to  eat 
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nuts.  He  is  intended  to  eat  grass,  and  the  grass  grows  upon  the 
ground. 

The  squirrel  must  not  only  be  able  to  climb  a  tree,  but  it  is  also 
very  desirable  for  him  that  he  should  be  able  to  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another,  through  the  air ;  for  if,  when  he  has  climbed  up 
into  one  tree,  he  finds  no  nuts  there,  but  sees  nuts  on  the  branches 
of  another  one,  not  very  far  off,  it  will  be  much  more  convenient 
for  him  to  leap  across  through  the  air  to  some  projecting  branch 
of  the  second  tree,  than  to  go  away  down  to  the  ground  again  in 
order  to  go  up  by  the  stem.  Accordingly,  he  is  provided  with 
very  strong  muscles  in  his  hinder  limbs,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  throw  himself  through  the  air  a  great  many  feet,  and  grasp 
the  end  of  the  branch  that  he  springs  to,  and  so  run  along  upon 
it  into  the  tree.  He  is  never  afraid  to  do  this,  no  matter  how  high 
he  may  be  from  the  ground.  The  branch  that  he  springs  to  is 
sometimes  so  slender  that  it  bends  down  very  far  with  his  weight, 
and  to  see  him  you  would  think  that  he  certainly  must  fall.  But 
he  does  not  fall.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  fear  of 
falling.  He  climbs  up  the  slender  twig  that  he  caught,  and  runs 
from  it  down  a  branch  into  the  tree,  and  then,  if  he  does  not  find 
any  nuts  there,  he  runs  out  to  the  end  of  another  branch  on  the 
opposite  side  and  leaps  into  the  next  tree.  Thus  he  can  roam 
all  over  the  forest  in  search  of  nuts  without  ever  coming  to  the 
ground. 

Nuts  have  generally  hard  shells,  and  the  squirrel  must  accord- 
ingly have  some  means  of  getting  through  these  shells,  in  order 
to  reach  the  kernel  inside ;  for  the  kernel  is  the  only  part  which 
is  good  for  a  squirrel  to  eat.  We  get  at  the  kernels  of  nuts  by 
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cracking  them,  bat  a  nut-cracking  apparatus  would  be  very  clum- 
sy and  inconvenient  for  a  squirrel,  and  so  he  is  provided  with  very 
sharp  teeth  to  cut  the  shells.  His  fore  paws  are  so  made  also 
that  he  can  use  them  as  hands,  to  hold  the  nut  while  he  is  cutting 
into  its  hard  covering  with  his  teeth.  This  is  necessary  ;  for,  un- 
less he  were  provided  with  some  means  for  holding  his  nut  still 
while  cutting  it  open,  it  would  roll  about  so  that  he  could  not  do 
any  thing  with  it. 

But  now  comes  another  difficulty ;  for  while  he  is  using  his  fore 
paws  to  hold  his  nut  with,  how  is  he  to  stand  ?  He  is  a  four- 
legged  animal,  and  if  two  of  his  legs  are  employed  as  hands,  he 
would  have  but  two  left  to  stand  upon,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  four-legged  animals  to  stand  on  two  legs.  To  remedy 
this,  the  hind  legs  of  the  squirrel  are  fashioned  in  a  peculiar  and 
very  ingenious  way,  so  that  he  can  sit  upon  them,  and  sit  very 
firmly.  Thus  he  can  take  his  place  on  the  very  branch  of  the 
tree  where  he  gathered  his  nut,  and,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs,  hold 
the  nut  with  his  fore  paws,  and  gnaw  it  open  with  his  sharp  teeth, 
watching  all  the  time  very  cunningly  to  see  that  no  enemy  is 
coming. 

A  cow  could  not  do  this.  Even  a  cat  could  not  do  it.  Cows 
and  cats  have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  so  they 
are  not  provided  with  the  proper  means. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  is  curious  about  the  squirrel.  It 
is  this.  Nuts  grow  generally  in  cold  countries,  where,  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow, 
and  no  nuts  are  to  be  found.  Now  how  shall  this  difficulty  be 
obviated  ?  It  is  obviated  by  an  instinct  which  is  given  to  the 
4  E 
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He  lays  up  a  store  for  the  winter.  The  pigs  in  the  forest. 

squirrel,  which  leads  him  to  gather  nuts  in  the  fall,  and  to  lay  a 
store  of  them  up  in  his  hole,  sufficient  to  supply  him  all  winter. 
He  works  very  diligently  in  laying  up  his  store  during  all  the  au- 
tumn. He  begins  as  soon  as  the  nuts  are  ripe,  and  he  does  not 
stop  until  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  He  puts  all  his  nuts 
away  safely  in  his  hole,  and  the  store  which  he  thus  lays  up  sup- 
plies him  abundantly  until  the  following  spring. 

There  are  animals  that  live  partly  on  nuts  that  are  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  climbing  up  into  the  trees  to  get  them.  This 
will  appear  in  the  next  picture. 


PICTURE  XIX. 

FEEDING    ON    ACORNS. 

PIGS  feed  partly  on  nuts  and  acorns,  but  then  they  are  intended 
to  feed  also  on  roots,  and  so  they  are  provided  with  the  means, 
not  of  climbing  up  into  the  trees,  but  of  rooting  into  the  ground. 
As  for  the  nuts,  of  course,  as  they  can  not  go  up  into  the  trees 
after  them,  they  have  to  wait  below  until  they  ripen  and  fall.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  dig  in  the  ground  for  roots. 

Their  digging  instrument  consists  of  a  hard  and  horny  rim  or 
edge  at  the  end  of  their  snout.  This  is  so  hard  that  they  can  dig 
with  it  among  roots,  gravel  stones,  or  any  thing  else  that  they  find 
in  the  ground,  without  hurting  it  or  wearing  it  away. 

In  the  picture  we  see  some  pigs  feeding  in  this  manner  in  a  dark 
and  solitary  wood.  They  are  feeding  on  the  acorns  which  fall 
from  the  trees.  The  trees  in  the  woods  are  oaks,  and  in  the  prop- 
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Picture  of  the  pigs  feeding  on  acorns  in  a  wood 


er  season  the  acorns  fall  lo  the  ground,  and  the  pigs,  pushing  about 
among  the  grass  with  their  snouts,  find  them  there. 

When  they  can  not  find  any  acorns  they  have  to  dig  in  the 
ground  for  roots,  but  they  like  the  acorns  best« 

When  they  get  any  nuts  or  acorns,  they  do  not,  like  the  squir- 
rels, gnaw  off  the  shell  with  sharp  teeth,  They  have  no  teeth 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Instead  of  a  cutting  apparatus  they 
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have  a  cracking  apparatus.  Pigs  being  animals  of  large  size,  they 
can  have  a  nut-cracking  apparatus  very  easily,  without  being  in- 
commoded by  it. 

Their  nut-cracking  apparatus  consists  of  their  jaws  and  of  the 
great  flat-faced  teeth  which  are  set  into  them.  They  take  the 
acorns  between  these  teeth  and  craunch  them  up,  shells  and  all, 
very  easily;  and  then,  as  they  chew  them  to  eat  the  meat  of  the 
acorn,  the  pieces  of  the  shell  drop  out  upon  the  ground  again. 

Some  of  the  acorns  which  grow  upon  the  oak  are  meant  for 
seed,  in  order  that  when  the  old  oak  dies  there  may  be  young 
ones  to  grow  up  in  its  place.  But  as  the  old  oak  lives  many  hund- 
red years,  it  is  only  very  rarely,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  long 
time,  that  acorns  are  required  for  seed.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
millions  upon  millions  that  grow  each  year  in  every  great  forest 
are  intended  for  the  squirrels,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  other  animals 
that  are  made  to  feed  upon  them. 

In  the  picture  we  see,  under  a  tree  to  the  right,  the  figure  of  a 
man  sitting  there  alone.  I  suppose  he  is  watching  the  pigs  while 
they  feed,  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  astray. 

There  are  three  white  pigs  and  three  black  ones.  They  show 
no  disposition  to  go  away,  being  very  busily  engaged  in  searching 
for  acorns  in  the  tufts  of  grass.  One  of  them  is  looking  up  wist- 
fully into  the  trees,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  more  acorns  will  fall. 

The  trees  are  very  old,  as  plainly  appears  by  their  massive 
roots,  and  gnarled  and  twisted  branches.  They  are,  however, 
still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
acorns  will  be  wanted  for  seed  to  replace  them. 
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Nay  must  be  stowed  well  on  a  cart.  Reason  for  this. 


PICTURE  XIX. 

THE     LOAD     OF     HAY. 

WHEN  the  haymakers  are  getting  in  hay  from  a  field,  one  man 
takes  his  position  upon  the  cart  to  arrange  the  hay  and  trample 
it  down  as  fast  as  the  other  men  pitch  it  up  to  him  with  their 
hay-forks. 

If  the  hay  were  to  be  thrown  irregularly  into  the  cart,  it  would 
lie  loosely  there — piled  up  high  in  the  middle  of  the  cart — and 
very  soon  the  whole  mass  would  tumble  down  again. 

So  the  hay  must  be  stowed  in  order  to  make  up  a  load  properly, 
and  the  way  to  stow  it  is  for  the  man  on  the  cart  to  take  it  in  his 
arms,  or  on  a  fork,  as  fast  as  the  men  on  the  ground  pitch  it  up  to 
him,  and  build  with  it,  all  around  the  edges  of  the  load,  laying  it 
evenly  and  carefully,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  outside  a 
little  higher  all  around  than  the  middle.  From  time  to  time  he 
fills  up  the  middle  too,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  whole  load  nearly  to- 
gether. As  fast  as  he  lays  the  hay  where  it  is  to  go,  he  tramples 
it  down,  and  thus  he  forms  a  compact,  square,  and  regular  load. 
When  the  load  is  finished,  he  is  himself  on  the  top  of  it,  high  up 
from  the  ground. 

How  is  he  to  get  down  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  get  down.  He  wishes  to  ride  home  upon 
the  top  of  the  hay. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  he  looks  riding  home  on  the  top  of 
the  load,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  load  of  hay. 


Reason  why  the  man  remains  on  the  top  of  it. 


The  reason  why  the  man  rides  home  thus  on  the  top  of  the  load 
is  in  order  that  he  may  be  ready,  when  he  gets  to  the  barn,  to  un- 
load the  wagon.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  down  from 
the  load  while  he  is  in  the  field,  and  still  more  difficult  for  him 
to  get  up  again  when  the  team  gets  to  the  barn,  in  order  to  pitch 
the  hay  off. 
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PICTURE  XX. 

THE    EMPTY     WAGON. 

WHEN  the  load  of  hay  has  been  pitched  off  into  the  barn,  or 
upon  the  great  hay-stack,  the  empty  wagon  goes  back  into  the 
field  again  for  more. 

We  might  take  our  stand  near  the  field  and  see  it  come. 

The  man  who  was  upon  the  top  of  the  load  going,  home,  now 
rides  at  his  ease  in  the  wagon.  The  teamster,  who  walked  by 
the  side  of  his  horses  when  they  had  a  load  to  draw,  now  thinks 
that  he  may  ride ;  so  he  takes  his  seat  upon  the  forward  horse, 
and,  with  his  whip  over  his  shoulder,  rides  along,  resting  himself 
from  his  fatigues,  and  gathering  fresh  strength  for  the  toils  that 
await  him  when  he  again  reaches  the  hay-field. 

It  will  then  become  the  horses'  turn  to  rest.  They  will  stand 
quiet  and  at  their  ease  while  the  men  are  loading  up  the  wagon 
again,  except  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  move  a  little  from 
place  to  place,  along  the  winrow  of  hay,  as  the  load  advances. 

As  the  empty  wagon  comes  thus  along,  with  one  man  riding  in 
it  and  the  other  sitting  upon  one  of  the  horses,  perhaps  it  meets 
another  wagon  going  from  the  field,  with  a  load. 

A  little  dog,  that  joined  the  teamster  of  the  empty  wagon  at 
the  barn,  and  has  determined  to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  runs 
on  before  the  horses,  barking  with  joy. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  the  teams  appear  when  passing  each 
other  in  this  way,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  empty  wagon  returning. 


Man  got  down. 


The  man  from  the  loaded  wagon  has  got  down  for  some  reason 
or  other.     I  don't  know  why  he  should  have  got  down. 
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Annette  and  her  grandmother.  Annette's  breakfast.  The  reapers. 

PICTURE  XXI. 

REAPING. 

IN  a  small  stone  cottage  near  a  farmer's  fields  lived  an  old 
woman  and  her  little  grand-daughter  Annette. 

Annette's  breakfast  every  morning  was  of  bread  and  milk.  She 
was  accustomed  to  eat  her  bread  and  milk  from  an  earthen  bowl 
by  means  of  an  iron  spoon.  If  the  weather  was  pleasant,  she 
would  sit,  while  eating  it,  upon  the  step  of  the  door,  where  she 
could  amuse  herself  by  seeing  the  people  go  by  in  the  road. 

One  morning,  while  she  was  eating  her  breakfast,  she  saw  a 
great  many  reapers  go  by. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she,  "there  is  going  to  be  a  great  reap, 
ing  to-day." 

"  Ah  ?"  said  her  grandmother. 

"  Yes,"  said  Annette  ;  "  and  may  I  go  and  glean  ?" 

Annette  was  very  fond  of  going  into  the  fields  to  glean  after  the 
reapers — that  is,  to  pick  up  the  little  heads  of  wheat  which  the  reap- 
ers left  on  the  ground  after  making  up  their  sheaves.  Sometimes 
the  reapers  were  cross  to  her,  and  said  that  they  would  not  have 
her  in  their  way.  Then  Annette  would  go  on  until  she  came  to 
another  field,  or  at  least  to  another  company  of  reapers,  and  when 
at  length  she  found  some  reapers  who  were  willing  to  let  her  glean, 
she  would  remain  by  them  all  the  morning,  picking  up  the  heads 
of  wheat  which  they  left  upon  the  ground.  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  a  picture  of  the  scene  would  look,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  Annette  gleaning  in  the  field. 


We  see  Annette  seated  on  the  ground  and  holding  her  gleanings 
in  her  lap.  She  is  arranging  the  heads  of  wheat  in  order.  She  is 
going  to  make  a  little  sheaf  of  them.  She  will  place  it,  when  she 
has  bound  it  up,  by  the  side  of  the  large  ones,  and  then  proceed 
to  make  another.  At  noon,  when  the  reapers  stop  to  eat  their 
dinners,  she  will  carry  her  gleanings  home  to  her  grandmother. 
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The  load  of  grain  passing  through  the  gateway. 


PICTURE  XXII. 

THE     LOAD     OF     GRAIN. 

THE  farmer,  who  had  been  out  in  the  field,  and  was  now  re- 
turning to  his  home,  heard  the  voices  of  men  and  boys  driving 
oxen.  It  was  a  team  coming  home  with  a  load  of  sheaves  of 
wheat  from  the  field  where  the  reapers  had  been  reaping  it.  He 
stopped  to  listen.  He  could  not  see  the  team,  for  a  hedge  was 
in  the  way.  So  he  walked  on  and  stood  at  a  gateway  where  the 
load  must  pass  in  entering  the  yard. 

"  I  will  wait  here,"  said  he,  "  until  they  come." 

A  farmer  likes  to  stand  by  the  way-side  and  see  the  rich  sheaves 
of  his  harvest  coming  in. 

Presently  the  cart  came  into  view.  One  of  his  workmen  was 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  horses  to  drive  them.  Two  of  his  chil- 
dren, together  with  another  of  the  workmen,  were  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  load.  As  the  load  came  on,  the  children  were  shouting 
with  joy  and  glee.  When  they  reached  the  gateway,  they  were 
for  a  moment  afraid,  as  the  opening  was  narrow,  and  they  knew 
that  if  the  wheel  should  strike  on  either  side  they  would  be  jostled. 

The  wagoner,  however,  drove  safely  through.  The  children 
then  took  off  their  hats,  and  waved  them  in  the  air  with  loud 
cheers.  The  farmer,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  gate  below, 
waved  his  hat  and  responded. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  a  picture  of  this  scene  would  look, 
turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  wagon  going  through  the  gate. 


The  fence  is  a  common  paling.  The  gate  is  opened  wide.  It 
was  opened  by  the  woman  who  stands  beyond  the  farmer.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  left,  we  see  the  roofs  of  two  cottages  pertaining 
to  the  farm. 

The  getting  in  of  the  harvest  in  England,  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  the  work  goes  on  prosperously,  is  a  very  joyful  occasion. 
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Thumping  sound.  Tooly.  Walk  to  the  barn. 


PICTURE  XXIII. 

THE    THRASHING. 

WHEN  the  grain  has  all  been  gathered  from  the  fields,  the 
sheaves  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
then  they  are  taken  to  the  barn  to  be  thrashed.  They  can  not 
be  thrashed  until  the  grain  is  dry. 

One  morning,  while  Annette  was  eating  her  breakfast  on  the 
step  of  the  door,  she  heard  a  thumping  sound. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  she,  "  I  hear  a  thumping." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  grandmother,  "  they  are  thrashing  grain  in 
the  farmer's  barn." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Annette,  "  after  I  have  eaten  my  break- 
fast, may  I  go  and  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  her  grandmother. 

"  And  may  I  take  Tooly  with  me  ?"  said  Annette. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  grandmother. 

Tooly  was  Annette's  little  sister. 

Accordingly,  Annette,  taking  Tooly  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 
the  farmer's  yard.  In  finding  the  way  to  the  place  she  was  guided 
by  the  sound  of  the  flail. 

At  length  she  stood  before  two  great  open  doors.  There  was 
a  thrashing  floor  within.  A  man  was  thrashing  there.  Annette 
could  see  the  flail  as  the  thrasher  swung  it  in  the  air. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  Annette  and  Tooly  stood  looking  at 
the  thrasher  as  he  swung  his  flail,  turn  over  the  leaf  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  thrashing. 


Danger  of  going  near  a  flail. 


"  Let  me  go  in,"  said  Tooly. 
"  No,"  said  Annette,  "  you  must  not  go  in." 
"Why  not?"  said  Tooly. 

"  Because,"  said  Annette,  "  the  flail  will  hit  you." 
Annette  was  very  right  in  this.     It  is  dangerous  to  go  near  the 
flail  while  a  thrasher  is  thrashing. 
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The  chickens  playing  near  the  coop. 


"  We  will  stand  here,"  said  Annette.  "  I  wish  to  see  how  he 
does  it,  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  thrash  out  my  grain." 

So  Annette,  standing  back  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door, 
watched  the  thrasher  as  he  thrashed  the  grain. 

After  a  time  she  led  Tooly  along  through  the  grass  to  a  place 
where  some  hens  and  chickens  were  feeding.  They  were  scratch- 
ing among  the  grass  to  find  kernels  of  wheat  that  had  been  drop- 
ped there  when  the  teams  came  along. 

There  was  a  large  coop  under  a  great  tree  not  far  from  the 
barn.  Annette  led  Tooly  to  see  what  was  in  this  coop.  She 
found  that  there  was  a  mother  hen  shut  up  there.  Her  chickens 
were  playing  all  about  the  coop  in  the  grass. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  shut  up  a  mother  hen  when 
her  chickens  are  small,  is,  that  if  she  is  left  at  large,  sne  is  very  apt 
to  stray  away  into  places  which  would  be  dangerous  for  her  chick- 
ens. She  would  go,  perhaps,  where  there  were  crevices  that  the 
chickens  would  fall  into,  or  would  walk  along  fast  over  rough  or 
steep  places  where  the  chickens  could  not  keep  up  with  her. 

The  hen  feels  a  great  deal  of  maternal  regard  for  her  brood,  but 
she  evinces  very  little  discretion.  So  they  shut  her  up  in  a  coop, 
and  then  her  chickens,  not  daring  to  go  far  away  from  her,  are  safe. 

After  a  time  Annette  and  Tooly  went  home. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Annette,  "I  must  beat  out  the  wheat  from 
my  little  sheaf  with  a  stick." 

"No,"  said  her  grandmother,  "it  will  be  easier  to  rub  it  out 
with  your  hands." 

"  But  I  would  rather  beat  it  out  writh  a  stick,"  said  Annette  ; 
"that  would  be  more  like  thrashing." 
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The  plowman  in  the  fields.  He  hears  the  hounds.  Leaping  the  fence. 


PICTURE  XXIV. 

THE  PLOWMAN  AND  THE  HOUNDS 

IT  is  morning.  The  plowman  has  come  out  with  his  team  of 
horses  into  the  field,  and  is  just  ready  to  begin  his  work.  His 
team  stand  waiting  for  him  to  give  them  the  command  to  go  on, 
while  he,  holding  the  plow  by  its  handles,  stands  ready  to  insert 
the  point  of  it  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  horses  begin  to  move. 

A  moment  ago,  while  standing  thus,  he  heard,  in  the  still  morn- 
ing air,  a  distant  sound  of  the  baying  of  dogs. 

"Hark!"  said  he  to  himself;  "I  hear  the  hounds.  Another 
poor  fox  is  to  be  hunted  to  death." 

So  he  paused  to  listen. 

At  the  end  of  the  field  where  the  plowman  is  at  work  there  is 
a  church,  which  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  grove.  A  close  fence 
separates  the  church-yard  and  the  grove  from  the  field.  While 
the  plowman  was  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  barking,  which 
seemed  all  the  time  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  he  suddenly  saw 
the  fox  coming  into  view,  bounding  through  the  grass  under  the 
fence  at  the  end  of  the  field  In  a  moment  more  the  fox  leaped 
over  the  fence  and  disappeared. 

Almost  instantly  afterward  the  hounds,  followed  by  the  hunts- 
men on  their  horses,  came  rushing  on.  The  dogs  leaped  over  the 
fence,  one  after  the  other,  following  the  scent  of  the  game.  The 
huntsmen,  on  their  horses,  came  suddenly  to  a  stand,  as  we  see 
in  the  engraving. 
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Picture  of  the  plowman  looking  at  the  hounds. 


The  plowman  stands  looking  to  see  what  the  huntsmen  will  do. 

One  of  the  horses  of  the  team  is  white,  and  the  other  is  black. 
It  is  so,  too,  with  the  horses  of  the  huntsmen.  One  of  them  is 
white,  and  the  other  is  black.  The  white  hunter  seems  to  be 
brought  to  a  very  sudden  stand. 

Soon,  however,  they  will  probably  follow  the  dogs  over  the 
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A  useless  life  is  never  a  happy  one.  The  milkmaid  coming  home 

paling,  and  go  on  with  their  sport,  while  the  farmer  will  proceed 
with  his  plowing, 

He  who  spends  his  days  in  useful  industry,  lives  to  much  better 
purpose,  and  will  have  a  muclr»  more  satisfactory  account  to  ren- 
der at  last,  than  they  who  waste  their  time  in  idle  sports  and  pas- 
times, which  lead  to  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

And  he  will,  moreover,  not  only  have  a  better  account  of  him- 
self to  render  at  last,  but.  he  will  enjoy  a  far  higher  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness,  day  by  day,  while  he  continues  to  live. 
Doing  good  to  others  is  the  surest  means  of  dispelling  the  feelings 
of  gloom  and  sadness  from  our  own  hearts,  and  a  selfish  and  use- 
less life  will  always  be  a  miserable  one. 
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THE    MILKMAID    AND    THE    HOUNDS 

IN  this  picture  we  have  another  hunting  scene.  The  hounds 
are  in  the  distance,  running  across  the  field  They  have  almost 
disappeared  from  view.  The  huntsmen  are  following  them.  They 
are  brandishing  their  whips,  and  urging  their  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  milkmaid  going  home  with  her  milk.  It 
is  early  in  the  morning.  She  has  been  out  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
she  is  carrying  home  the  milk  in  a  pail,  which  she  has  poised  upon 
her  head.  She  has  heard  the  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  horns 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  she  has  stopped  to  look  round  and  see. 
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Picture  of  the  milkmaid.  The  bridge  and  the  railing.  Flowers  and  shrubbery 


The  place  where  she  stands  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  little  bridge 
or  causeway,  which  leads  across  a  brook.  We  can  see  the  water 
of  this  brook  in  the  foreground.  There  is  a  railing  on  one  side 
of  this  bridge.  A  railing  on  one  side  is  enough,  for  the  bridge  is 
not  very  high.  Pretty  bouquets  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  grow 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  and  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  A 
flock  of  rooks  are  flying  in  the  air. 

The  huntsmen  and  the  hounds  will  soon  be  out  of  sight,  and 
then  the  milkmaid  will  go  on  over  the  bridge  toward  her  home. 
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Rooks  and  rookeries.  Rooks  celebrated  for  their  thieving  habits. 


PICTURE  XXVI. 

THE    ROOKS. 

ROOKS  are  a  species  of  birds  very  similar  to  crows.  They  are 
large  and  black,  like  the  crow,  and  they  make  a  cawing  sound. 
They  live  together  in  great  flocks,  or  families,  which  sometimes 
contain  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  pairs.  These  immense 
communities  have  their  habitations  in  ancient  groves,  building  their 
nests  together  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  and  continuing  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  place  from  generation  to  generation  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Such  a  community  of  rooks  is  called  a  rookery.  The  appear- 
ance which  the  grove  that  they  inhabit  exhibits  is  seen  in  the  op- 
posite picture.  The  grove  is  seen  in  the  background  on  the  left. 
The  nests  are  all  built  near  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  which  you 
see  growing  there.  We  see  the  rooks  in  great  numbers  flying 
about  over  them.  While  flying  about  thus  over  their  nests,  they 
keep  up  an  incessant  cawing. 

Below  we  see  the  stacks  of  the  hay  and  grain  in  the  farmer's 
yard,  with  two  or  three  cows  standing  in  the  shade  of  one  of  them. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  man  plowing  in  a  field.  He  has,  however, 
'stopped  his  work  to  let  hi*  horses  rest,  and  to  talk  a  little  with  a 
girl  who  is  passing  near  him  on  her  way  across  the  field. 

Rooks,  like  crows  and  ravens,  are  celebrated  for  their  dishon- 
esty. They  steal  any  thing  that  they  can  find,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  remorse  or  compunction.  When  a  young  pair  are 
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Picture  of  the  rookery. 


How  the  rooks  build  their  nests. 


building  their  nests,  instead  of  going  away  to  a  proper  place,  and 
finding  sticks  and  straws  of  their  own  to  build  it  with,  they  watch 
slyly  for  an  opportunity,  and  pull  out  the  sticks  from  the  other 
nests  near  them  when  the  owners  of  them  are  away.  They  use 
a  great  many  sticks  in  building  their  nests,  cementing  them  to- 
gether with  mud,  and  weaving  in  straw  to  form  the  inside  lining- ; 
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but  instead  of  going  to  get  sticks  and  straws  of  their  own,  they 
are  very  apt  to  plunder  their  neighbors  whenever  they  get  a 
chance. 

To  prevent  this  danger,  one  of  the  rooks  of  the  pair  that  own  a 
nest  usually  remains  by  it  to  guard  it  while  the  other  is  away,  and 
then,  if  any  strange  rook  comes  to  steal  the  sticks  or  straws,  he 
flies  at  him  and  drives  him  off.  Sometimes,  however,  the  thieving 
rook,  by  constantly  watching,  finds  some  nest  unguarded,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  robbing  it.  But  he  does  not  always  escape  punishment 
for  his  crime,  for  when  the  owners  of  the  nest  come  home  and 
find  what  the  thief  has  been  doing,  they  go  and  get  several  other 
rooks  to  join  them,  and  the  whole  company  fly  at  the  thief  in  his 
nest,  drive  him  away,  and  pull  his  nest  to  pieces.  Whether  these 
avengers  of  crime  are  regular  officers  of  justice,  appointed  as  a 
sort  of  police  to  execute  an  established  code,  or  whether  they  are 
volunteers,  applying  a  sort  of  Lynch  law  to  the  offenders,  I  be- 
lieve is  not  fully  ascertained. 

The  rooks  do  some  mischief  to  the  farmers  by  pulling  up  the 
wheat  and  other  grain  which  is  sown  in  the  fields.  As  soon  as 
the  grain  is  sprouted  and  begins  to  appear  above  the  ground,  they 
pull  it  up,  and  eat  the  seed  at  the  bottom.  They  seem  to  know 
very  well  that  this  is  stealing,  for  they  set  one.  of  their  number  to 
watch  while  they  are  doing  it,  and  if  he  sees  any  man  or  boy 
coming,  he  alarms  the  plunderers  by  a  loud  caw.  The  farmer 
sometimes  attempts  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  his  field  by 
setting  up  various  things  to  frighten  them  away.  But  they  soon 
find  out  the  deception,  and  then  come  down  into  the  field  and  pull 
up  the  grain  as  much  as  ever.  The  only  effectual  way  is  to  set 
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The  best  way  to  protect  a  corn-field.  The  sentinel  at  his  post. 

some  one  to  watch.  A  boy  will  answer  for  such  a  watch,  if  he  is 
faithful  and  vigilant,  and  if  he  is  old  enough  to  act  promptly  and 
energetically  when  he  sees  them  coming,  and  drive  them  away  by 
shouting  at  them  and  throwing  stones. 

It  is  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  year  that  the  rooks  can  do  any 
mischief  by  pulling  up  the  corn.  At  other  times  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  by  destroying  millions  of  worms  and  noxious  insects, 
that  would  greatly  damage  the  farmer's  crops  if  they  were  allowed 
to  live. 


PICTURE  XXVIL 

THE    SOLDIER. 

THE  soldier  stands  sentinel  at  his  post  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
the  night,  silent  and  solitary.  The  moon,  broad  and  full,  shines 
through  the  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  just  before  going  down  be- 
low the  horizon.  The  soldier  rejoices  in  her  going  down,  for  her 
withdrawal  from  the  sky  is  the  harbinger  of  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  when  the  sun  is  risen,  his  cold  and  weary  watching  will  be 
ended. 

The  post  of  the  sentinel  is  at  a  gun  which  stands  in  the  em- 
brasure of  a  redoubt.  A  redoubt  is  an  embankment  of  earth 
thrown  up  to  protect  soldiers  from  an  enemy.  An  embrasure  is 
an  opening  in  the  embankment,  made  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon  through.  We  can  see  the  redoubt  and 
the  embrasure  very  plainly  in  the  engraving  on  the  following 
page. 
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Picture  of  the  sentinel.  His  vigilance.  His  mode  of  challenging. 


The  soldier  is  muffled  in  his  coat  as  he  walks  to  and  fro  by  his 
gun,  for  the  night  is  chilly  and  cold.  He  carries  his  knapsack  on 
his  back,  and  he  has  his  musket — bayonet  set — in  his  hands.  It  is 
his  duty  to  watch  on  every  side  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
He  looks  about  him  eagerly  in  all  directions,  and  listens  anxiously 
to  the  slightest  sound.  If  he  hears  or  sees  any  persons  approach- 
ing, either  openly  or  by  stealth,  he  challenges  them  by  calling  out, 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

If  he  receives  no  answer,  or  none  that  is  satisfactory,  or  if,  from 
any  cause,  he  thinks  it  is  the  enemy  that  is  coming,  he  fires  his 
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musket  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
kills  or  intimidates  the  spy  or  the  enemy  that  is  coming,  and  gives 
the  camp  the  alarm. 

On  hearing  the  alarm,  the  soldiers  that  are  sleeping  in  their 
tents,  or  that  lie  bivouacked  upon  the  ground,  spring  suddenly  to 
their  feet  and  rush  to  their  arms.  A  night  alarm  of  this  kind,  in 
an  encampment  of  an  army,  often  leads  to  a  scene  of  dreadful  ex- 
citement and  confusion. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  is  full  of  privation,  hardships,  arid  suffer- 
ings, and  it  affords  very  few  innocent  means  of  enjoyment.  Most 
men  are,  accordingly,  unwilling  to  become  soldiers,  and  govern- 
ments and  kings  are  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary means  and  measures  to  induce  men  to  enter  their  armies. 

In  some  countries,  the  contrivance  which  is  adopted  is  to  pay 
the  men  who  enlist  a  bounty ',  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  certain  sum 
in  ready  money  when  they  enlist.  Now  there  are  always,  in  ev- 
ery country,  numbers  of  reckless  and  miserable  wretches  who  are 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  this  bounty,  and  the  few  days  of  carousal 
that  it  will  procure  for  them,  to  sign  their  names  to  the  fatal  pa- 
pers, and  so  barter  away  their  liberty  and  happiness  for  years. " 

In  other  countries,  where  the  powers  of  the  government  are 
more  despotic,  the  system  adopted  is  that  of  force.  A  catalogue 
is  made  of  all  the  young  men  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom,  and  then  lots  are  drawn  to  decide  who  must  become 
soldiers.  If  the  sons  of  rich  men  are  drawn,  they  hire  substitutes, 
but  poor  men's  sons  are  compelled  to  go.  This  is  called  the  con- 
scription. The  conscription  system  is  adopted  in  France,  and  the 
bounty  system  in  England  and  America. 
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PICTURE  XXVIII. 

THE  PROTECTOR. 

MAN  is  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  defender  and  the  protector 
of  woman.  In  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  a  boy  ought  always  to  de- 
fend and  protect  his  sister,  and  to  aid,  encourage,  and  sustain  her 
on  any  and  every  occasion  when  she  needs  his  support.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  and  especially  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  ever  allows 
himself  to  oppress,  to  tease,  or  to  vex  her,  he  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  being,  and  disgraces  his  sex. 

The  name  of  the  boy  that  we  see  in  the  opposite  picture,  walk- 
ing along  with  his  sister  in  a  wood,  is  Herman.  He  has  been  at 
work  with  his  father  in  a  field  near  the  wood,  making  hay.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  his  sister  Amy  came  down  from 
the  house  to  bring  some  cool  ginger  water  to  her  father  for  him 
and  the  haymakers  to  drink.  She  brought  it  in  a  tin  pail.  There 
was  a  cover  upon  the  pail,  to  prevent  the  water  from  spilling. 

Amy  found  that  the  pail,  filled  as  it  wras  with  water,  was  pretty 
heavy  to  carry.  But  she  stopped  frequently  to  rest,  and  by  this 
means  she  at  length  arrived  in  the  field.  Here  she  put  the  pail 
down  safely  upon  a  smooth  flat  stone  under  a  shady  tree  near 
where  the^  haymakers  were  working.  Then  she  lifted  off  the  cov- 
er of  the  pail  and  took  a  good  drink. 

"  There  !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  Now  I  will  go 
home  again." 

So  she  walked  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  her  brother  Her- 
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Picture  of  Herman  and  Amy  in  the  wood. 
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Amy  is  alarmed  by  a  snake.  The  snake  is  alarmed  too. 

man  was  at  work,  and,  after  talking  with  him  a  few  minutes,  she 
set  out  on  her  return  home.  She  went  into  the  wood,  and  soon 
disappeared  from  view. 

Very  soon,  however,  Herman  heard  her  voice  calling  to  him  in 
a  tone  of  terror.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  she  had  come  back, 
and  was  now  standing  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  calling  out  to 
him,  and  beckoning  to  him  very  eagerly. 

"  HER — MAN  !  HER — man  !"  said  she.     "  Come  here  !" 

Herman  at  once  threw  down  his  rake,  and  ran  to  the  place 
where  Amy  was  standing. 

When  he  reached  the  place,  he  ascertained  that  the  cause  of 
Amy's  fear  was  a  small  spotted  snake  which  she  had  suddenly 
come  upon  in  going  through  the  wood. 

The  snake,  when  Amy  first  saw  him,  was  lying  directly  across 
the  path.  He  began  to  move  slowly  away  when  he  saw  Amy  ap- 
proaching, being  made  somewhat  afraid  by  seeing  a  human  being 
walking  in  his  wood. 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is  or  what  she  is,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  perhaps  she  does  not  intend  me  any  harm.  But  I  think  I 
had  better  be  moving." 

So  he  began  to  glide  slowly  along  the  path  by  a  very  graceful 
and  smooth,  and  yet  almost  imperceptible  motion,  watching  Amy 
all  the  time  with  one  of  his  eyes. 

But,  though  the  snake  was  thus  somewhat  alarmed  at  seeing 
Amy,  Amy  herself  was  a  good  deal  more  alarmed  at  seeing  him. 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  him,  she  uttered  a  loud  outcry,  and 
ran  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  wood,  and  there 
she  began  to  call  to  Herman,  as  has  already  been  related. 
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As  soon  as  Herman  learned  what  was  the  matter,  he  seized  a 
large  stick  which  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a  cudgel,  and  then  walk- 
ed briskly  on  into  the  wood,  leading  Amy  along  with  him  to  show 
him  the  place  where  the  snake  was  lying.  They  turned  a  little 
out  of  the  path,  and  walked  through  the  brakes  and  sedges,  in 
order  to  come  upon  the  enemy  unawares. 

In  the  engraving  we  see  them  walking  rapidly  along  in  this  way, 
looking  earnestly  forward  toward  the  place  which  Amy  indicated. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  says  Herman  ;  "  let  me  just  get  sight  of  him 
— even  if  it  is  only  the  tip  of  his  tail — and  you  shall  see  how  I'll 
demolish  him." 

It  is  wrong  to  kill,  or  to  injure  in  any  way,  the  innocent  and 
harmless  animals  that  we  see  enjoying  life  around  us,  such  as 
birds,  butterflies,  and  squirrels,  but  it  is  perfectly  right  to  destroy 
all  venomous  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  vermin  of  every  kind,  when- 
ever they  come  into  places  occupied  by  man.  In  places,  however, 
which  man  does  not  wish  to  inhabit,  even  these  noxious  animals 
should  be  allowed  to  live.  I  would  not  kill  even  a  viper  or  a  scor- 
pion, if  he  was  living  in  peace  with  his  fellows  in  a  jungle  in  In- 
dia, uninhabited  by  man,  nor  would  I  molest  the  mosquitoes  that 
swarm  in  millions  in  lonely  swamps,  where  they  lead  gay  and  hap- 
py lives,  and  do  no  harm. 

Herman  and  Amy  pressed  eagerly  forward,  watching  for  the 
snake  with  countenances  expressive  of  very  determined  hostility 
against  him.  Herman  carried  his  cudgel  on  his  shoulder  with  his 
right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  encircled  his  sister,  to  keep  her 
near  him,  and  under  his  immediate  protection.  You  see  them  in 
these  attitudes  in  the  engraving. 
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This  is  the  spirit  which  every  noble-minded  boy  will  manifest 
toward  his  sister  whenever  she  is  in  any  danger  or  feels  any  fear. 
How  much  more  generous  and  noble  was  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Herman,  than  if  he  had  refused  to  assist  his  sister,  and 
had  made  light  of,  or  had  ridiculed  her  fears. 

"  Go  straight  along,  you  silly  child,"  he  might  have  said ;  "  the 
snake  will  not  hurt  you." 

That  is  the  spirit  that  boys  sometimes  manifest  in  dealing  with 
the  fears  of  their  sisters.  Sometimes  they  even  attempt  to  in- 
crease and  aggravate  these  fears.  I  have  known  a  boy  to  take 
up  a  little  snake  by  the  tail,  and  run  after  his  sister  with  it,  to 
amuse  himself  in  witnessing  the  terror  he  excited.  But  this  is 
very  ungentlemanly  conduct.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  soothe  and 
allay  the  fears  of  woman,  even  when  they  are  unreasonable  fears, 
and  never  to  ridicule  them  or  attempt  to  increase  them.  To  be 
timid,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  little  cause  for  fear,  is  not  dis- 
creditable in  woman,  however  much  it  may  be  in  man ;  for  she  is 
made,  not  to  brave  difficulty  and  danger,  but  to  be  protected  and 
defended  from  them  by  man. 

Let  all  boys,  then,  respect  the  fears,  even  though  they  are  un- 
reasonable, of  their  mothers  or  their  sisters.  They  should  never 
do  any  thing  to  awaken  them,  or  to  ridicule  them  when  awakened, 
but  soothe  and  allay  them  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  al- 
ways be  prompt  and  courageous  in  affording  protection. 

We  must  therefore  commend  the  action  of  Herman  in  going 
forward  so  readily  to  repel  the  danger  which  had  excited  Amy's 
fears,  though,  after  all,  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing  the  snake. 
When  he  reached  the  spot  which  Amy  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
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snake  had  gone.  Herman  looked  for  him  every  where,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  pushed  aside  the  grass  and  bushes,  and 
moved  several  stones,  but  no  snake  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Perhaps  he  went  under  that  stone,"  said  Amy. 

So  saying,  Amy  pointed  to  a  flat  stone  that  lay  by  the  side  of 
a  big  log  near  where  they  were  standing. 

Herman  took  hold  of  the  stone  by  one  of  its  edges,  and  threw 
it  over.  There  was  nothing  under  it  but  two  lizards  and  three 
black  bugs.  The  lizards  looked  up  very  much  astonished,  and 
then  began  to  creep  slowly  away.  As  for  the  bugs,  they  scam- 
pered off  at  once,  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  any  ceremony. 

"Perhaps  he  is  under  the  log,"  said  Herman.  So  saying,  he 
attempted  to  turn  the  log  over,  but  it  could  not  be  moved. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  at  last,  to  Amy,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  of 
much  consequence.  Such  snakes  as  these  never  bite  people,  and 
if  you  ever  meet  one  again,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  little 
stick,  and  he  will  run  away  as  fast  as  he  can  go." 

So  saying,  Herman  went  back  to  his  work,  and  Amy,  with  a 
light  heart,  pursued  her  way  along  the  path  toward  her  home, 
singing,  as  she  went,  in  a  very  cheerful  and  happy  manner.  The 
ready  alacrity  with  which  Herman  had  come  to  her  aid,  and  the 
resolution  and  energy  which  he  had  displayed,  had  inspired  her 
with  some  portion  of  his  courage,  and  had  reassured  her.  Thus 
he  had  relieved  her  of  her  fears  in  a  far  more  effectual  way  than 
by  destroying  the  object  of  them.  He  had  made  her  superior  to* 
them  by  the  reaction  on  her  heart  of  his  own  courage  and  friend- 
ly sympathy* 
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Irrigation.  The  Chinamen.  An  experiment  proposed  for  boys. 


PICTURE  XXIX. 

IRRIGATION. 

THIS  is  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  water  their  grounds. 
The  watering  of  grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants,  is  called  irrigation. 

On  the  left  we  see  two  Chinamen  holding  a  shallow  bowl  by 
means  of  four  cords.  One  of  the  men  takes  hold  of  two  of  the 
cords,  and  the  other  of  the  other  two.  Behind  them  is  a  bank, 
and  beyond  the  bank  is  the  field  which  they  intend  to  water. 
They  dip  up  the  water  in  the  bowl,  and  then,  by  giving  the  bowl 
a  peculiar  swing — the  art  of  doing  which  with  dexterity  they  have 
acquired  by  long  practice — they  throw  the  water  over  the  bank 
to  a  place  where  it  is  received  in  a  little  depression,  made  for  it 
in  the  ground,  and  is  thence  conveyed  away,  in  channels  previ- 
ously made  for  it,  all  over  the  field. 

Boys  who  should  try  the  experiment  of  throwing  water  in  this 
way  would  find  it  very  difficult  at  first,  but  after  some  practice 
they  would  gradually  learn  the  art.  The  experiment  might  be 
made  with  any  shallow  bowl  or  basin,  either  one  of  wood  or  of 
tin.  The  four  cords  might  be  attached  to  it  by  first  tying  a  cord 
around  the  bowl  or  basin  in  the  form  of  a  band,  just  under  the 
'rim,  and  then  attaching  the  ends  of  the  four  cords  to  the  band,  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides. 

On  the  right,  in  the  picture,  we  see  another  apparatus  for  rais- 
ing water.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  buckets  attached  to  a  chain 
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The  two  Chinamen  throwing  up  water 


The  tread-mill. 


which  passes  over  a  wheel  at  the  top.  The  three  men  work  the 
wheel,  and  so  draw  up  the  buckets  through  an  inclined  channel 
made  of  plank,  which  you  see  in  the  picture  ascending  from  the 
water  below  to  the  bank  above.  The  buckets,  in  coming  up  this 
channel,  bring  the  water  up  with  them,  and  deliver  it  in  a  small 
reservoir  on  the  margin  of  the  bank,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  lit- 
tle streamlets  all  over  the  land. 
4  G 
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Warm  springs.  Interior  temperature  of  the  earth. 


The  Chinese  have  several  other  mechanical  contrivances  be- 
sides these,  which  they  employ  in  raising  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  their  lands. 


PICTURE  XXX. 

THE     WARM     SPRINGS. 

SPRINGS  of  water  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  boiling 
up  out  of  the  ground.  In  most  cases  the  water  is  cold,  but  it  is 
often  warm,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  hot.  When  the  water  is 
hot,  a  cloud  of  vapor  rises  from  it  where  it  issues  from  the  ground. 

In  the  picture  opposite  we  see  a  representation  of  such  a  cloud 
arising  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  western  country  in  America. 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  springs  of  water  which  come  out 
of  the  ground  are  cold  and  others  hot.,  is  supposed  to  be  this. 

As  we  descend  into  the  ground,  we  find  that  the  strata — that  is, 
the  successive  layers  of  earth  and  rocks — are  colder  than  the  air 
above,  for  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface,  but  after  that  they 
begin  to  grow  warm,  and  it  is  found  that  the  warmth  continues  to 
increase  as  far  as  men  have  ever  gone  down.  The  deepest  places 
where  men  have  gone  down  are  in  the  mines  which  they  dig  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  coal,  and  salt,  and  ores  of  metal.  In  the 
deepest  mines  the  rocks  are  the  warmest. 

It  is  supposed  that  deeper  still  the  heat  becomes  still  greater, 
until  finally  the  rocks  are  melted.  This,  however,  is  supposed  to 
be  very  far  down  indeed. 

Now  this  being  the  condition  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  in  re- 
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Picture  of  the  hot  spring. 


Vapor  rising. 


spect  to  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  the  water  which  comes  up 
out  of  the  ground,  in  springs,  will  be  cold,  or  warm,  or  hot,  ac- 
cording as  it  comes  from  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the  surface. 
If  the  water  comes  from  among  the  rocks,  or  strata  of  any  kind, 
that  are  near  the  surface,  it  will  be  cold,  for  all  these  strata  are 
cold.  If  it  comes  from  a  great  depth  below,  it  will  be  warm  ;  and 
if  from  a  very  great  depth  indeed,  it  will  be  hot,  and  a  continual 
cloud  of  steam  will  rise  from  it  where  it  issues  from  the  ground, 
as  seen  in  the  picture. 
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The  benighted  horseman.  Signs  of  a  storm.  Wind  rising. 


PICTURE  XXXI. 

OVERTAKEN    IN    A    STORM. 

THE  horseman,  riding  across  a  lonely  moor  in  the  night,  is  over- 
taken by  a  storm. 

He  had  some  warning  of  the  storm,  for  a  black  cloud  appear- 
ed in  the  west  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  moor. 

"  Will  there  be  time,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  for  me  to  ride  five 
miles  across  this  lonely  moor  before  it  begins  to  rain  ?" 

He  looked  at  the  cloud ;  he  listened  to  hear  the  distant  thun- 
der; he  thought  of  his  home. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "At  least  I  think,  Jupiter,  if  you  please,  we 
will  try." 

Jupiter  was  the  name  of  his  horse. 

So  he  entered  upon  the  road  which  led  over  the  moor,  and,  urg- 
ing Jupiter  forward,  sometimes  by  cheering  words,  and  sometimes 
by  gentle  touches  with  his  riding  whip,  he  trotted  swiftly  on. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dark  cloud  rose  higher  and  higher.  The 
thunder  was  more  frequent,  and  it  seemed  nearer.  Night  came 
on,  and  faint  flashes  of  lightning  were  soon  to  be  seen.  The  horse- 
man urged  his  horse  faster  and  faster. 

At  length,  the  cloud  having  gradually  extended  over  the  whole 
western  sky,  and  spread  upward  to  the  zenith,  a  universal  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  face  of  nature.  This  gloom  was  rendered  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  by  the  death-like  calm  and  silence 
that  reigned  in  the  air.  At  length  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  burst 
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The  horseman  overtaken  by  the  storm.  The  lightning. 


upon  the  trees,  and  big  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.     The  horse 
drove  on  faster  and  faster. 

"  The  storm  is  coming,"  said  the  rider  to  himself.     "  What  shall 
I  do  ?" 


It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  soon  he  could  no  longer  see  the 
path.  The  horse,  however,  galloped  on.  At  length  the  horseman 
could  see,  when  the  flashes  of  lightning  gave  him  from  time  to 
time  a  momentary  gleam  of  light,  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  He 
was  out  upon  the  open  moor,  galloping  among  tufts  of  grass  and 
sedges,  and  through  pools  of  water. 
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The  horseman  becomes  discouraged.  The  flashes  of  lightning.  The  lamp. 

As  soon  as  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  he  reined  in  his 
horse  and  began  to  go  slowly. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  fast  any  longer,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is 
as  likely  that  I  am  going  farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  as 
that  I  am  getting  nearer  to  it." 

So  he  reined  in  his  horse  and  went  slowly,  watching  for  the 
flashes  of  the  lightning  in  order  that  he  might  gaze  about  him  at 
the  instant  of  the  gleam,  to  see  if  he  could  not  perceive  some 
signs  of  the  road.  In  the  mean  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
he  was  soon  wet  through  and  through. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  an  interval  between  two  of  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  he  saw  suddenly  a  distant  light.  He  thought  it  was 
a  light  burning  in  the  window  of  some  woodman's  cottage  on  the 
moor. 

"  I  will  make  for  that  light,"  said  he.  "  If  it  is  a  house,  I  shall 
find  shelter  there." 

Then  came  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  the  vivid  and  glit- 
tering gleam  of  it  the  light  of  the  woodman's  lamp  disappeared. 
The  lamp  was  burning  on,  however,  all  the  time  steadily  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  horseman  saw  its  gentle  radiance  again, 
piercing  the  darkness  with  a  feeble  but  constant  beam.  He  turn- 
ed his  horse  in  that  direction,  and  went  on,  watching,  as  he  went, 
for  flashes  of  lightning  to  show  him  how  to  guide  his  horse  over 
the  uneven  and  encumbered  ground.  Each  flash,  as  it  burst  sud- 
denly over  the  landscape,  brought  out  very  vividly  to  view  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moor  around  and  near,  showing  very  plain- 
ly every  object  on  the  ground  for  some  distance  before  him,  and 
enabling  him  to  choose  his  way  for  a  little  space.  It  was  true 
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The  horseman  is  guided  partly  by  the  lamp  and  partly  by  the  lightning.  Bonder. 


the  light  was  only  a  single  instantaneous  gleam,  and  it  was  follow- 
ed by  a  darkness  which  seemed  the  more  intense  by  contrast  with 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  that  preceded  it ;  but  by  the  time  that  the 
horseman  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  way  which  one  flash  had  re- 
vealed to  him,  another  and  another  would  come  to  enlighten  the 
ground  beyond  and  still  beyond.  In  the  intervals  between  these 
near  illuminations,  the  horseman  would  watch  for  the  distant  beam- 
ing of  the  woodman's  lamp,  which  was  his  sole  reliance  for  the 
general  direction  of  his  course.  Thus  the  lamp  was  the  beacon 
which  guided  him  in  respect  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  while  the 
lightning  illumined  his  way. 

After  riding  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  the  horseman  per- 
ceived that  he  was  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
light,  and  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  he  reached  the  woodman's 
door.  The  woodman  welcomed  the  stranger  to  his  hut  in  a  very 
kind  and  hospitable  manner,  and  gave  him  a  seat  by  a  great  blaz- 
ing fire. 


PICTURE  XXXII. 

THE     LITTLE     TYRANT. 

THIS  picture  represents  a  rude  and  hateful  boy,  tyrannizing 
over  his  playmates  at  school.  You  see  him  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  group,  with  his  fists  doubled  and  his  arms  a  kimbo. 
His  name  is  Bonder.  He  is  domineering  over  and  hectoring  the 
other  boys.  The  case  is  this  : 

Henry  —  the  boy  who  stands  before  Bonder,  and  is  pointing 
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The  little  tyrant.  Origin  of  the  difficulty.  Henry  and  James. 

down  to  the  ground — was  playing  marbles  in  that  part  of  the 
ground,  with  his  cousin  James,  when  Bonder  came  by  with  his 
top,  and  immediately  began  to  whip  his  top  so  near  the  spot,  that 
very  soon  it  ran  in  among  the  marbles,  and  knocked  them  about 
out  of  their  places.  In  fact,  he  whipped  the  top,  on  purpose,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  go  in  among  the  marbles.  Henry 
then  began  to  expostulate  with  him,  asking  him  not  to  come  and 
disturb  their  game. 

"  We  are  playing  marbles  here,"  said  Henry,  "  and  your  top 
spoils  the  game.  There  are  plenty  of  other  places  where  you  can 
spin  it,  without  coming  here  to  trouble  us." 

But  Bonder  will  not  go.  He  tells  Henry  and  James  that  he 
will  spin  his  top  wherever  he  pleases,  and  orders  them  to  go  off 
themselves,  out  of  his  way.  He  doubles  his  fists,  and  puts  him- 
self in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  threatens  to  strike  Henry  in  order 
to  drive  him  away.  He  is  larger  and  stronger  than  Henry,  and 
so  he  thinks  that  he  can  tyrannize  over  him  without  danger. 

His  younger  brother  George,  who  is  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, hearing  the  noise  of  the  dispute,  has  come  up  behind  Bon- 
der, and  is  attempting  to  draw  him  away.  Bonder,  however,  pays 
no  attention  to  what  his  brother  say.:;. 

In  the  picture  you  see  Bonder  standing  near  the  centre  of  the 
group.  He  is  looking  toward  Henry  with  a  very  fierce  and  ugly 
expression  upon  his  countenance,  and  is  threatening  him  with  his 
fists.  Henry  is  calmly  expostulating  with  him,  pointing  down  to 
the  marbles  at  the  same  time,  and  showing  Bonder  how  he  has 
knocked  them  about.  James  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  kneeling 
near  the  marbles,  and  listening  to  hear  what  Bonder  will  say. 
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George  interposes,  but  Bonder  will  not  listen. 


George  stands  behind  Bonder,  and  is  taking  hold  of  his  arm  and 
endeavoring  to  draw  him  away,  but  Bonder  will  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him. 

A  generous-minded  boy,  who  is  larger  and  stronger  than  his 
playmates,  will  employ  his  superior  strength  in  defending  them 
from  danger,  protecting  them  in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and 
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Tyranny  among  men.  The  poor  captive.  His  heavy  chain. 

assisting  and  benefiting  them  by  every  means  in  his  power.  It  is 
only  the  ignoble  and  the  base  that  tease  and  tyrannize  over  those 
weaker  than  themselves. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  bad  men,  having  become  great  and  powerful  by  means 
of  the  armies  which  they  have  had  under  their  command,  have 
tyrannized  over  their  fellow-men,  and  oppressed  them  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner,  plundering  them  of  their  property,  and  shut- 
ting up  those  for  whom  they  chanced  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like, in  dismal  dungeons,  or  putting  them  to  death  with  the  most 
cruel  tortures.  In  the  next  picture  we  have  a  representation  of 
such  a  captive  pining  in  his  prison. 


PICTURE  XXXIII. 

THE    CAPTIVE. 

WE  behold  here  the  wretched  captive  pining  in  misery  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  dungeon  to  which  his  tyrant  has  confined  him. 
He  has  grown  old  and  infirm  in  the  long  and  weary  years  of  his 
bondage.  His  beard  is  long,  his  hair  is  disheveled,  his  face  is 
haggard  and  wan,  and  is  marked  with  an  expression  of  anguish 
and  despair. 

He  is  confined  by  means  of  a  heavy  iron  chain,  which  holds  him, 
at  one  end,  by  manacles  upon  his  wrists,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
secured  to  a  massive  ring  built  into  the  wall.  On  the  cold  stone 
floor  before  him  stands  the  basin  from  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
take  his  miserable  food. 
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Picture  of  the  dungeon. 


The  benevolent  visitor. 


At  the  present  time  he  has  a  visitor.     The  visitor  is  a  friend 
who  has  come  to  solace  and  comfort  the  poor  captive  as  much  as 
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The  jailer.  Reason  why  he  is  so  watchful.  Questions  for  the  reader. 

he  can,  and  to  bring  him  a  warm  and  refreshing  drink.  The  vis- 
itor kneels  before  the  prisoner  and  holds  the  cup  to  his  lips.  Hi  3 
countenance  is  expressive  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 

Behind  the  captive  and  his  friend  we  see  the  jailer.  He  has 
admitted  the  visitor  to  the- dungeon,  and  has  come  in  with  him, 
bearing  a  torch  to  light  the  way.  He  holds  the  torch  high  above 
his  head,  and  watches  with  a  vigilant  and  fierce  look,  to  see  that 
the  visitor  is  not  plotting  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  He  an- 
swers for  the  safety  of  those  committed  to  his  keeping  with  his 
life,  for  if  any  one  of  them  should  escape,  the  tyrant  would  order 
the  jailer  himself  to  be  killed. 

A  jailer  is  always  very  watchful  whenever  he  admits  visitors  to 
see  any  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge,  for  they  often  come  to 
concert  some  plan  for  the  escape  of  the  captive,  or  to  carry  some 
plan  previously  concerted  into  execution.  On  this  account,  he 
thinks  it  necessary,  in  all  such  cases,  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
this  danger,  and  to  watch  their  movements  very  closely. 

Presently,  when  the  kind  visitor  shall  have  remained  as  long  as 
the  jailer  will  allow,  he  will  go  away  again.  Then  the  doors  of 
the  dungeon  will  be  locked  and  barred  as  before,  and  the  poor  cap- 
tive will  be  left  alone*  in  darkness  and  solitude. 

Which  would  you  prefer  to  be,  the  tyrant  who  inflicts  this  mis- 
ery, or  the  kind  and  friendly  visitor  who  comes  to  relieve  it  ? 

And  so,  which  would  you  prefer  to  be,  the  rude  and  hectoring 
boy  who  takes  pleasure  in  oppressing  his  playmates  and  compan- 
ions, or  the  just,  and  kind,  and  considerate  one  who  always  strives 
to  protect  and  defend  the  weak  and  the  helpless,  and  to  rescue  and 
comfort  the  distressed  ? 
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The  farmer's  cottage  at  morning  prayers. 


PICTURE  XXXIV. 

MORNING     PRAYERS. 

THIS  scene  represents  a  farmer's  cottage  in  England  in  the 
morning,  at  a  time  when  the  family  are  assembled  for  prayers'. 
The  head  of  the  family,  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sits  at 


a  table  with  the  Bible  before  him,  opened  at  a  place  near  the  mid- 
dle of  it.     He  seems  to  be  reading  one  of  the  Psalms.     His  wife 
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The  comfort  which  the  old  man  takes  in  the  Bible. 


is  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with  her  youngest  child 
in  her  lap.  Before  the  table,  another  child  is  seated  on  a  little 
stool.  Her  cat  is  on  the  floor  by  her  side.  The  cat  sits  direct- 
ly upon  the  floor.  She  does  not  need  a  stool. 

Behind  the  table  stands  an  older  child,  who  seems  to  be  listen- 
ing to  the  reading.  They  all  appear  to  be  listening,  in  fact,  in  a 
very  attentive  manner. 

In  the  corner,  by  the  fire,  sits  an  old  man  in  his  easy-chair. 
He  is  the  great-grandfather  of  the  children.  He  is  very  old.  He 
leans  forward  upon  his  crutch  and  listens  to  the  reading.  It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  him,  now  that  he  is  so  old,  and  that  his  life  on 
earth  is  so  nearly  spent,  to  hear  the  word  of  God  read  to  him, 
which  gives  him  such  assurances  of  immortality  and  happiness  in 
a  life  to  come. 

Always  respect  and  venerate  the  Bible.  Read  it  yourself  with 
care,  and  listen  to  it  attentively  when  it  is  read  to  you  by  others, 
and  receive  its  precepts  and  injunctions  with  a  docile  and  obedi- 
ent spirit.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  and  if  you  hearken  to  it  and 
obey  it  while  you  are  young  and  in  health,  it  wrill  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  solace  to  you  when  you  are  sick  or  when  you  are  old. 

We  can  see  one  of  the  andirons  which  stand  upon  the  hearth, 
and  also  the  tongs  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  chimney,  with 
the  bright  light  of  the  fire  shining  upon  them,  and  casting  the  shad- 
ow of  them  upon  the  jamb.  Above,  against  the  wall,  we  see  sus- 
pended a  long-handled  fork  and  another  utensil.  Such  a  fork  as 
that  is  used  for  toasting  bread. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  back  side  of  the  room.  This  window 
is  of  a  peculiar  construction — one  that  is  quite  common  in  En- 
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Two  modes  of  arranging  windows. 


gland,  though  seldom  or  never  used  in  this  country.  The  window 
sashes  consist  of  two  leaves,  which  open  on  hinges  like  a  double 
door.  The  panes  of  glass  are  very  small,  and  are  diamond  shaped, 
the  lines  of  the  sashes  being  made  to  cross  each  other  in  a  diag- 
onal manner.  Such  a  window  as  this  is  called  a  lattice. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  opening  and  shutting  windows,  dif- 
ferent customs  prevail  in  different  countries.  In  England  and 
America  the  sashes  are  divided  horizontally,  and  the  two  halves 
are  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  prepared  for  them  in 
the  frames.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sashes  are  divided 
vertically,  the  halves  opening  each  way  on  hinges  like  a  double 
door. 

Each  of  these  plans  has  its  advantages.  When  the  window 
opens  each  way,  on  hinges,  like  a  double  door,  the  opening  is  more 
complete  than  it  is  when  the  lower  half  slides  up  in  front  of  the 
upper  half.  The  window  can  be  opened  more  easily,  too,  in  this 
way  ;  for  any  thing  can  be  moved  more  easily  when  it  is  made  to 
turn  on  hinges  than  when  it  slides  in  a  groove.  But  then  it  is  not 
so  safe ;  for  if,  in  this  case,  the  sashes  are  left  open  accidentally, 
the  glass  will  sometimes  get  broken  by  the  windows  being  blown 
to  suddenly  and  violently  by  the  wind. 

There  is  no  danger  in  having  doors  open  on  hinges,  for  there  is 
usually  no  glass  in  them  to  be  broken,  eren  if  they  are  shut  to  vi- 
olently by  the  wind. 

The  lattice  in  the  picture  is  not  divided  at  all,  but  opens  like  a 
single  door. 

The  child  that  is  sitting  in  her  mother's  lap  has  a  band  of  beads 
about  her  neck  for  a  necklace. 
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Going  to  church.  The  children  and  grandchildren.  The  church-yard. 


PICTURE  XXXV. 

GOING     TO    CHURCH. 

-THE  aged  man  whom  we  beheld  in  the  last  picture  seated  at 
the  fireside,  is  here  seen  going  to  church.  He  walks  along  with 
a  slow  and  feeble  step.  One  hand  rests  upon  his  crutch  ;  the 
other  is  supported  by  the  arm  of  his  granddaughter,  who  walks  by 
his  side.  The  children  that  we  saw  sitting  with  the  family  in  the 
last  picture  appear  here  accompanying  them  to  church,  with  their 
prayer-books  or  hymn-books  in  their  hands. 

His  children  and  grandchildren  are  attentive  and  kind  to  him, 
and  this  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  See  the  little  child, 
who  walks  along  by  his  side,  taking  hold  of  his  coat.  /  She  can  not 
take  hold  of  his  hand,  for  her  grandfather  needs  his  hand  to  lean 
with  upon  his  crutch. 

A  little  behind  we  see  the  tomb-stones  of  the  church-yard,  with 
several  persons  walking  among  them,  and  reading  the  inscriptions. 
Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  church-yard  there  rises  one 
more  imposing  than  the  rest.  It  is  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
and  is  surmounted  with  an  urn. 

The  aged  man,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  prepare  himself,  by  penitence  for  his  sins  and 
faith  in  Jesus,  for  another  world,  finds  great  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  going  to  worship  God  in  public,  in  the  church,  as  well  as 
in  listening  to  his  word  by  the  fireside  at  home.  He  knows  very 
well  that  his  days  on  earth  must  now  be  few,  but  he  looks  for- 
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Picture  of  the  family  going  to  church. 


ward  to  immortal  life  and  joy  in  a  world  of  light  and  glory  to 
come. 

4  H 
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PICTURE  XXXVI. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HAYMAKERS. 

THE  sun  is  going  down,  and  the  haymakers,  having  finished 
the  labors  of  the  day,  are  returning  in  company  to  their  homes, 
bringing  with  them  the  rakes,  and  hay -forks,  and  other  implements 
which  they  have  been  using  at  their  work.  They  are  advancing 
along  the  road  which  leads  to  their  village-^-men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren together.  Some  of  the  men  have  in  their  hands  the  canteens 
which  in  the  morning  were  filled  with  milk,  or  water,  or  beer,  but 
which  now  are  empty.  Among  the  rest  of  the  company,  one  young 
child  is  to  be  seen  very  plainly,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  moth- 
er. She  has  a  basket  in  her  hand,  and  she  looks  very  tired. 

All  the  company,  in  fact,  are  tired.  They  have  been  at  work 
diligently  all  the  day.  In  the  background  we  see  the  field  where 
they  have  been  at  work,  with  the  rows  of  hay-cocks  they  have 
made,  extending  down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Hay,  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  field,  is  always  raked  up  in  this  manner  at  night,  to 
prevent  its  being  wet  by  the  dew. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  is  a  European  and  not  an  American 
scene.  In  America  we  do  not  see  companies  of  hired  laborers — 
men  and  women  together — going  to,  or  coming  from  the  fields. 
Here,  in  general,  every  man  owns  his  own  land,  and  tills  it  him- 
self," assisted,  perhaps,  by  his  sons,  and  sometimes  by  a  little  hired 
help  ;  and  the  house  to  which  he  returns  at  night,  instead  of  being 
crowded  into  a  village,  stands,  with  the  sheds  and  barns  that  per- 
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tain  to  it,  by  itself,  on  the  farmer's  own  land.     In  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  ground  is  usually  tilled  by  hired  laborers,  who  own  no 
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land  of  their  own,  but  who  live  in  compact  villages  of  huts  or  cab- 
ins, which  they  go  forth  from  in  the  morning,  and  return  to  at 
night,  in  companies — men,  women,  and  children  together. 

The  women  work  in  the  field  in  Europe  almost  as  much  as  the 
men.  In  some  countries  and  provinces  they  work  even  more  than 
the  men.  They  dig,  they  hoe,  they  rake,  they  reap,  they  drive 
teams,  and  perform,  in  short,  every  species  of  agricultural  labor. 
Sometimes,  when  the  traveler,  in  passing  through  Switzerland, 
sees,  for  example,  a  young  girl  toiling  laboriously  in  a  wet  field 
with  a  heavy  hoe,  which  she  uses  instead  of  a  spade  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  he  pities  her,  and  wishes  that  she  could  be  transferred  to 
America,  where  the  labor  of  the  father  and  the  sons  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  fields,  and  the  wife  and  the 
daughters  could  consequently  remain  at  home,  engaged  in  occu- 
pations more  fitted  to  the  constitution  and  character  of  woman. 

And  yet  sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  to  be  done  is  not  disagreeable,  agricultural  occu- 
pations in  the  open  air  may  furnish  a  very  pleasant  employment 
even  for  girls,  as  will  plainly  be  seen  by  the  next  picture. 


PICTURE  XXXVII. 

THE     APPLE     GATHERING. 

A  PARTY  of  four  boys  and  two  girls  are  gathering  apples  from  a 
venerable  old  tree,  which  stands,  with  another  like  it,  in  the  midst 
of  a  field.  Two  of  the  party — one  boy  and  one  girl — are  going 
on  quite  industriously  with  their  work.  The  other  two  are  idle. 
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One  of  the  boys  is  industrious,  the  other  is  idle. 


The  industrious  boy  stands  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
with  a  basket  full  of  apples  on  his  head,  which  he  is  about  to 
carry  away.  The  girl  is  employed  in  filling  another  basket,  in 
order  lhat  it  may  be  ready  for  him  when  he  shall  return  from 
carrying  away  the  first  one.  She  is  filling  the  basket  with  ap- 
ples which  she  gathers  up  from  the  ground.  We  can  see. four 
apples  lying  upon  the  ground,  which  perhaps  she  will  soon  pick 
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The  girl  on  the  ladder.  Her  duty.  Playing  at  school  in  study  hours. 

up.  There  are  not  a  great  many  apples  more  remaining  on  the 
tree. 

The  other  boy  has  climbed  up  into  the  tree,  and  he  remains 
there,  motionless  and  idle,  reclining  on  a  branch,  where  he  has 
taken  his  position.  The  girl  who  is  with  him  stands  upon  one  of 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  which  leans  against  the  tree.  She  has  as- 
cended the  ladder  a  short  distance  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  boy, 
and  now  she  stands  there  talking  to  him  and  neglecting  the  work. 
Her  basket  lies  on  the  ground,  overturned  and  empty. 

The  boy  ought  to  climb  up  into  the  tree  and  shake  off  the  ap- 
ples which  we  can  see  still  hanging  there,  and  then  the  girl  who 
is  standing  on  the  ladder  should  gather  them  up  and  put  them  in 
the  basket. 

There  is  very  little  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed  in  talking  with 
our  companions,  or  in  playing  with  them,  on  occasions  when  we 
feel  all  the  time  that  we  are  neglecting  duties  which  we  ought  to 
perform,  and  are  consequently  doing  wrong.  It  is  far  better  to 
go  on  energetically  and  industriously  in  the  discharge  of  duty  du- 
ring the  hours  of  duty,  and  then  we  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
rest  and  recreation  without  any  alloy.  A  boy,  for  example,  who 
attempts  to  play  by  stealth,  in  study  hours,  at  school,  can  not  real- 
ly enjoy  his  play,  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  guilt  and  self-con- 
demnation, and  the  fear  of  being  detected  and  punished,  which  all 
the  time  disturb  the  repose  of  his  mind.  Thus  he  loses  the  bene- 
fit of  study,  and  does  not  gain  the  pleasure  of  play.  But  let  him 
attend  to  his  duties  while  in  school,  faithfully  and  like  a  man,  and 
then,  when  the  proper  time  for  play  comes,  he  can  enter  into  the 
pleasures  of  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  be  really  happy. 
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PICTURE  XXXVIII. 

THE    SEA-SHORE. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  walk  upon  the  sea-shore 
in  a  calm  summer  morning  or  evening,  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  smooth  and  glassy,  and  the  sands  of  the  beach  are  hard 
and  dry. 

However  smooth  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be,  there  is  al- 
ways a  gentle  undulation  rolling  in  upon  the  shore.  This  we  see 
very  distinctly  represented  in  the  coming  picture.  The  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  very  smooth,  as  we  perceive  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  sails  in  it  from  the  vessels  in  the  distance,  on  the 
right,  and  yet  we  see  in  the  foreground  a  series  of  little  rippling 
waves  rolling  in  upon  the  shore.  These  waves  are  the  last  re- 
maining undulations  of  distant  storms. 

The  boats  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  seem  to  be  fishing- 
boats  returning  from  a  cruise.  There  are  three  men  to  be  seen 
in  the  nearest  one.  There  is  a  small  row-boat  going  to  the  fishing- 
boats  from  the  shore.  There  is  a  man  seated  near  the  bows  of  the 
small  boat.  I  suppose  he  is  rowing,  though  we  can  not  see  the  oar. 

On  the  shore  opposite  the  small  boat  are  three  men  drawing  up 
a  net.  Nearer  to  us  on  the  shore,  and  just  coming  into  the  field 
of  view,  are  a  gentleman  and  lady  walking  on  the  sand.  The 
lady  has  a  parasol  in  her  hand,  for  the  sun  is  shining.  We  can 
not  see  the  sun,  it  is  true,  but  we  can  see  the  lines  of  its  rays  in 
the  distant  sky. 
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An  invitation.  The  lady  not  ingenuous.  Conversation. 

The  gentleman  is  pointing  to  a  small  pier  which  is  to  be  seen 
by  himself  and  the  lady  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  though 
it  does  not  come  within  the  picture.  He  is  pointing  to  the  pier 
because  he  is  speaking  of  it  in  the  conversation  which  he  is  hold- 
ing with  the  lady. 

This  conversation  began  by  the  gentleman's  asking  the  lady 
whether  she  would  not  like  to  go  out  on  the  water  in  the  boat,  and 
take  a  little  sail. 

"  The  air  is  calm  and  the  water  is  smooth,"  said  he,  "  and  it 
will  be  very  pleasant  to  go  out  a  little  way  on  the  bay." 

Now  the  lady  is  afraid  of  the  water,  and  she  does  not  like  to  go 
out  upon  it.  She  prefers  to  walk  on  the  shore  ;  but,  being  not  per- 
fectly frank  and  ingenuous,*  and  being  unwilling  to  say  that  she 
is  afraid,  she  attempted,  as  people  often  do  in  such  cases,  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  under  false  pretenses. 

"  There  is  not  any  boat,"  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  here  is  a  very  pretty  boat,  with 
a  nice  awning  over  the  seats  in  the  stern,  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun.  See !" 

At  the  time  the  gentleman  said  this  the  boat  was  very  near  the 
shore,  and  the  boatman  was  looking  toward  the  gentleman,  as  if 
he  would  like  to  take  him  and  the  lady  out  upon  the  water. 

"  See,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  he  wishes  us  to  employ  him.  If 
I  beckon  to  him,  he  will  come  immediately." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  could  get  on  board  the  boat,"  said  the 

*  There  are  two  words,  very  similar  to  each  other,  that  are  often  confounded — 
ingenious  and  ingenuous.  Ingenious  means  skillful.  Ingenuous  means  frank,  open, 
honest. 
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lady  ;  "  the  beach  is  so  very  sloping  that  the  man  could  not  bring 
it  up  near  enough  for  me  to  get  on  board  without  wetting  my 
feet." 

"  But  look  there  !"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "  there  is  a  little  pier  a 
short  distance  before  us  along  the  shore.  See  !" 

So  saying,  he  pointed  toward  the  pier,  as  seen  in  the  picture. 


The  pier  was  built  on  the  shore  expressly  for  a  boat-landing, 
and  was  very  convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  lady  and  gentle- 
man could  see  it  very  distinctly  from  the  place  where  they  were 
standing. 
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The  lady's  false  excuses.  It  is  better  to  be  honest  and  ingenuous. 

"  I  can  send  the  boat  directly  to  the  pier,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "  and  then  we  could  get  on  board  very  easily." 

The  lady,  finding  that  all  her  alleged  excuses  were  thus  shown 
to  be  groundless,  had  no  more  to  say  ;  but,  as  she  was  still  unwill- 
ing to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  also  unwilling  to  tell  the  true 
reason  why  she  would  not  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  be  silent. 
So  she  said  simply  that  she  thought,  on  the  whole,  she  would 
rather  not  go,  and  the  gentleman,  seeing  now  that  there  was  some 
secret  reason  influencing  her  mind,  and  that  she  had  been  giving 
him  false  ones  all  the  time,  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

An  ingenuous  person  would  have  said  at  once,  in  such  a  case, 
when  she  first  received  the  invitation, 

"  I  thank  you,  but  I  had  rather  not  go.  I  am  a  little  afraid  on 
the  water." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  danger,"  perhaps  the  gentleman  would  have 
said. 

"  I  know  there  is  no  real  danger,"  she  would  have  replied,  "but 
then  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  the  water,  and  I  never  feel 
perfectly  safe  on  it.  I  feel  just  enough  uneasiness  to  destroy  the 
pleasure ;  so  that,  if  you  like  it  as  well,  I  should  enjoy  better  walk- 
ing about  here  on  the  shore." 

This  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman, 
and  all  would  have  ended  well. 

It  is  always  best  to  be  open  and  ingenuous,  and  never  make 
false  pretenses  or  false  excuses,  or  offer  ostensible  reasons  for  our 
conduct  or  for  our  wishes,  while  we  keep  the  true  ones  concealed. 

We  should  offer  the  true  reasons,  or  none  at  all. 
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It  is  true  we  may,  if  we  please,  decline  offering  any  reasons  at 
all  for  our  conduct  when  we  are  asked  by  persons  who  have  no 
rightful  authority  to  question  us,  and  this,  when  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  makes  us  unwilling  to 
offer  the  true  reasons,  is  always  the  best  course  to  pursue.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  withholding  from  those  around  us  the  motives 
of  our  conduct.  The  wrong  is  in  pretending  that  the  motives  are 
different  from  what  they  truly  are.  The  former  is  innocent  con-, 
cealment,  the  latter  is  guilty  duplicity  and  deception. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  understand  distinctly,  and  always  to  remem- 
ber, that  we  are  usually  not  under  any  obligation  to  explain  to 
others  the  reasons  of  our  conduct  or  our  wishes,  for  we  are  often 
led  to  say  what  is  false  in  such  cases,  from  an  idea  which  prevails 
in  our  minds  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  or  other,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  tell  the  honest  truth. 

The  lady,  for  example,  in  this  instance,  need  not  have  explained 
at  all  why  she  did  not  wish  to  go  in  the  boat.  She  might  have 
said  simply,  "  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  do  not  care  about  going  out 
on  the  water.  I  like  better  to  walk  upon  the  shore." 

This  would  doubtless  have  been  satisfactory  to  her  companion. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  better  than  to  have  fabricated 
false  excuses. 

Remember,  then,  always  to  give  the  true  reasons  for  your  con- 
duct or  your  wishes,  or  else  to  give  none  at  all. 

We  see,  in  the  picture,  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  offing,  toward 
the  left,  and  beyond  them  we  can  just  discern  the  dim  outline  of 
distant  land,  like  a  faint  cloud  lying  near  the  horizon. 
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Camels  can  go  long  without  water. 


PICTURE  XXXIX. 

THE    CAMELS. 

IN  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  on  the  confines  between  Africa 
and  Asia,  there  are  vast  deserts,  consisting  of  extensive  tracts  of 
country  covered  with  barren  rocks,  and  dry  and  drifting  sands. 
These  dreary  wastes  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Camels  are  used  instead  of  horses  for  traveling  in  these  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  the  want  of  water.  The  deserts  are  very  ex- 
tended, and  sometimes  for  many,  many  miles,  no  water  is  to  be 
found.  Now  the  camel  can  live  longer  without  drinking  than  any 
other  beast  of  burden.  He  is  made  so  expressly,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  live  in  the  deserts. 

Travelers,  in  journeying  in  these  deserts,  often  encamp  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  travel  in  the  evening  or  night  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  Here  we  see  a  party  of  travelers  journeying  in  this 
manner.  Each  camel  has  a  driver.  The  driver  walks  by  the 
side  of  the  camel,  or  at  his  head,  and  leads  him  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  halter,  He  has  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  whip.  The  travelers  are  mounted  upon  the  backs  of  the 
camels,  All,  both  the  camel-drivers  and  the  travelers,  wear  tur- 
bans on  their  heads. 

Behind  the  foremost  camels  we  see  two  palm-trees  growing. 
Beyond  the  palm-trees,  far  in  the  distance,  is  another  camel  with 
a  traveler  on  his  back,  and  a  driver  and  another  servant  walking 
by  the  side  of  him.  The  camels  march  always  in  a  train,  which 
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Picture  of  the  camels  in  the  desert. 


The  palm-trees. 


is  called  a  caravan.     This  man  m  the  distance  seems  to  be  the 
last  in  the  present  train. 
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Lucy  in  the  parlor.  The  boys  going  a  skating. 


PICTURE  XL. 

LUCY. 

ONE  winter  morning,  Lucy  was  sitting  at  the  parlor  window  of 
her  father's  house,  looking  out  at  some  snow-birds  which  were 
hopping  about  before  the  door,  when  she  saw  two  farmers'  boys 
go  by  with  skates  in  their  hands. 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  "  these  boys,  I  suppose,  are  going  down  to  the 
river  a  skating." 

The  house  where  Lucy  lived  was  near  the  margin  of  a  small 
river  in  England.  There  was  a  lawn  behind  the  house,  and  a 
walk  across  the  lawn  leading  down  to  the  river. 

The  lawn  had  been  covered  with  snow,  but  there  had  been  a 
rain  and  a  thaw  which  had  partly  melted  the  snow,  and  then  there 
had  come  a  frost  which  had  frozen  it  again,  so  that  now  the  sur- 
face of  it  was  hard,  and  it  was  good  walking  upon  it  every  where. 

The  ice  in  the  river  had  been  covered  with  snow  too,  but  the 
rain  had  thawed  it,  and  overflowed  it  with  water,  and  then,  when 
the  frost  came,  it  made  it  excellent  skating.  The  boys  that  Lucy 
saw  were  farmers'  boys  that  lived  near,  and  they  were  going  down 
to  skate,  as  Lucy  had  supposed. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  them,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  will  ask 
my  mother  to  let  me  go." 

So  Lucy  went  and  asked  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  out  upon  the  ice,"  said  her  mother,  "  or 
only  stand  on  the  bank  and  see  ?" 
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Lucy  wishes  to  go  and  slide.  Conversation  with  her  father. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  on  the  ice  a  little  way,"  said  Lucy,  "  and 
have  a  slide — that  is,  if  you  think  it  is  safe." 

"  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  it  is  safe  or  not,"  said  her 
mother  ;  "  you  must  go  and  ask  your  father." 

So  Lucy  went  into  her  father's  study,  where  she  knew  her  father 
was,  in  order  to  ask  him  if  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  go  upon  the  ice. 

Her  father  was  a  minister,  and  he  was,  at  that  time,  engaged 
in  writing  a  sermon.  His  study  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  with 
a  large  double  window  in  it,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  You  can 
see  this  window  in  the  picture.  It  is  the  lower  one  of  the  two 
that  are  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 

Lucy  went  into  the  study,  and  stood  by  the  table  near  her  fa- 
ther, waiting  for  him  to  finish  the  sentence  that  he  was  writing, 
so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  speak  to  her. 

This  is  the  proper  way  for  all  children  to  do,  if  they  wish  to 
speak  to  their  father  or  mother  when  they  are  engaged  either  in 
writing,  or  reading,  or  in  conversation.  Never  interrupt  them, 
but  wait  patiently  until  they  are  ready  to  speak  to  you. 

Presently  her  father  looked  up  and  said, 

"Well,  Lucy." 

So  Lucy  asked  her  father  if  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  her 
to  go  out  upon  the  ice  on  the  river  to  slide. 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  it  would,"  said  her  father,  in  reply, 
speaking  doubtfully.  "  Perhaps  so.  Is  there  any  body  there  to 
pull  you  out  if  you  fall  in  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  "James  and  Jonas  are  there.  At  least  I 
suppose  they  are  there ;  I  saw  them  go  by  just  now  with  their 
skates,  and  I  suppose  they  are  going  down  to  the  river." 
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"Go  to  the  window,"  said  her  father,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  can 
see  them." 

So  Lucy  went  to  the  window,  and  there  she  saw  the  two  boys 
putting  on  their  skates. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  she,  "I  see  them.     They  are  there." 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,"  said  her  father,  "  that  it  will  be  best 
for  you  not  to  go  out  upon  the  ice ;  but  you  may  go  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  look  on  and  see  the  boys  skate." 

So  Lucy  went  back  to  her  mother,  and  reported  what  her  father 
had  said.  Then  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  coat,  and,  bidding  her 
mother  good  morning,  went  down  to  the  river.  As  she  went  out 
at  the  door,  she  saw  two  other  boys,  named  Thomas  and  John, 
going  across  the  lawn  with  skates  in  their  hands. 

Lucy's  mother  felt  perfectly  safe  in  allowing  her  to  go  to  the 
river  alone,  for  she  knew  that  there  was  no  danger  that  she  would 
take  a  single  step  upon  the  ice  when  her  father  had  only  given 
her  permission  to  go  and  stand  upon  the  bank  and  see. 

Lucy's  father  had,  in  reality,  thought  it  would  be  safe  enough 
for  her  to  go  upon  the  ice,  but  he  did  not  give  her  permission  to 
do  so  because  he  was  secretly  intending  to  go  down  himself  in  a 
few  minutes  with  her  mother  and  sister,  and  then  he  was  going  to 
allow  her  to  go  out  upon  the  ice. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes  after  Lucy  had  left  his  study,  he 
put  his  writing  away,  and  went  into  the  parlor,  and  there  invited 
Lucy's  mother,  and  her  sister  Anne,  to  go  out  and  take  a  little 
walk.  So  they  all  wrapped  themselves  up  warmly  and  went  to- 
gether down  to  the  bank  of  the  river — Lucy  herself,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  her  sister  Anne. 
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Picture  of  the  boys  going  out  on  the  ice. 


James  and  Jonas. 


In  the  picture  we  see  the  whole  party  standing  together  near 
the  margin  of  the  ice.  The  air  is  cold,  but  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
this  makes  the  morning  very  pleasant  for  them. 

James  and  Jonas  have  put  their  skates  on,  and  they  are  stand- 
ing upon  the  ice,  just  ready  to  skate  away.  Thomas  and  John 
are  just  putting  on  their  skates,  and  Lucy  is  standing  near  them, 
watching  the  operation.  She  is  looking  at  the  rigging  of  the 
4  I 
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skates,  and  wondering  how  the  boys  are  going  to  manage  all  the 
straps  and  buckles. 

A  little  back  of  the  place  where  Lucy  is  we  see  her  father,  and 
mother,  and  her  sister  Anne  standing  together.  Her  father  and 
mother  are  talking  to  each  other.  They  are  talking  about  get- 
ting one  of  the  boys  to  go  up  to  the  house,  and  bring  down  a  sled, 
in  order  that  they  may  put  Lucy  upon  it,  and  then  let  the  boys 
draw  her  over  the  ice.  Lucy'»  father  says  that  as  all  the  boys 
have  got  their  skates  on,  or  nearly  on,  he  will  go  up  himself  and 
draw  down  the  sled. 

Lucy  does  not  hear  this  conversation,  for  her  father  is  speaking 
in  a  low  tone.  He  does  not  wish  Lucy  to  know  any  thing  about 
it  until  the  sled  actually  comes. 


PICTURE  XLI. 

THE     FUNERAL     PILE. 

THE  opposite  picture  represents  the  burning  of  the  body  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  not  far  from 
Leghorn,  at  a  spot  near  to  which  he  was  drowned,  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat,  in  1822. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these.  Shelley  was  resid- 
ing, at  that  time,  in  a  small  town  in  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  which  is 
at  a  short  distance  north  of  Leghorn.  He  had  a  sail-boat,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  excursions  in  it  in  the  bay,  and  up  and 
down  the  coast.  His  boat  was  schooner  rigged,  and  was  of  very 
good  size,  being  twenty-four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  It 
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Picture  ofthe  funeral  pile.  Shelley's  boat.  His  visit  to  Leghorn. 


drew,  when  loaded,  four  feet  of  water.  It  had  no  deck ;  but,  as 
Shelley  never  ventured  very  far  from  the  land  in  her,  she  was 
considered  perfectly  safe. 

In  the  course  ofthe  year  1822  Shelley  wished  to  make  a  visit 
to  some  friends  wrho  resided  near  Leghorn,  and  he  concluded  to 
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He  sets  out  on  his  return.  Loading  of  his  boat.  Squall  coining  on. 

go  there  in  his  boat.  Among  these  friends  were  the  poet  Byron, 
and  a  gentleman,  a  friend-  of  Byron's,  named  Trelawney.  Shelley 
took  with  him  a  friend  of  his,  named  Williams,  and  one  sailor  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  boat. 

The  party  made  the  passage  to  Leghorn  very  prosperously. 
Shelley  accomplished  his  visit  to  his  friends,  and,  in  due  time,  he 
set  out  on  his  return.  Williams  and  the  sailor  were  with  him. 
Besides  the  men  in  the  boat,  there  were  several  articles  on  board 
which  Shelley  had  bought  at  Leghorn,  and  which  he  was  going 
to  take  home.  There  was  a  small  canoe,  some  household  arti- 
cles, some  money  in  coin,  and  a  number  of  books. 

Trelawney  had  determined  to  accompany  Shelley  a  little  way 
from  Leghorn,  in  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Byron,  called  the 
Bolivar,  and  he  went  on  board  the  schooner  for  the  purpose ;  but, 
being  prevented  by  some  trivial  circumstance  from  doing  this,  he 
bid  his  friend  farewell  in  the  harbor,  and  then  Shelley  sailed  away, 
while  Trelawney  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor,  intending  to  remain 
there  for  a  time,  until  Shelley's  boat  should  be  out  of  sight. 

This  was  about  noon.  Trelawney,  when  Shelley's  boat  had 
gone,  remained  on  the  deck  of  his  schooner  watching  it  until  it  be- 
came a  mere  speck  in  the  horizon,  and  then  he  went  below  into 
his  cabin.  In  a  short  time,  a  man  came  down  and  told  him  that 
a  violent  squall  was  coming  on.  Trelawney  went  up  upon  the 
deck,  and  looked  around.  The  air  was  full  of  murkiness  and 
gloom.  Masses  of  great  black  clouds  were  rising  in  the  sky. 
Now  and  then  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen,  followed  by  loud 
and  alarming  peals  of  thunder.  The  wind  was  blowing  in  sudden 
gusts,  and  the  sea  was  getting  white  with  foam.  Boats  and  ves- 
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Violent  tempest.  Trelawney's  anxiety. 


sels  were  scudding  in  from  the  offing,  and  hurrying  to  the  shore. 
Every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  a  sudden  and  violent  storm. 

Trelawney  was  satisfied  that  Shelley  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage,  for  the  wind  was  directly  against  him,  and  was 
blowing,  too,  with  such  fury  as  to  make  it  altogether  unsafe  for 
any  open  boat  to  be  upon  the  sea.  So  he  ordered  another  anchor 
to  be  put  down,  and  waited  on  board,  keeping  all  the  time  a  good 
look-out,  hoping  to  see  Shelley's  boat  return.  But  it  did  not  come. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commotion  of  the  elements  increased  un- 
til it  became  an  awful  tempest.  The  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
peals  and  flashes  of  which  continued  at  intervals  all  night,  were 
fearfully  appalling.  The  bolts  seemed  to  drop,  as  Trelawney  said, 
in  all  directions  around  him,  like  melted  brass,  or  liquid  pillars  of 
fire.  The  lightning  struck  the  mast  of  a  vessel  which  was  anchor- 
ed near  Trelawney's  boat,  shivering  it  to  pieces,  and  killing  two 
men  instantaneously. 

Trelawney  waited  all  that  night  in  great  anxiety  for  his  friend, 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  next  day  the  storm  cleared  up,  and 
then  Trelawney  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  where 
Shelley  had  been  going,  to  inquire  at  his  house  whether  he  had 
got  home.  The  messenger  came  back,  saying  that  he  had  not 
arrived  at  home,  and  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of.  Trelawney 
and  the  other  friends  of  Shelley  were  now  very  much  alarmed. 
They  sent  messengers  all  along  the  coast  for  a  hundred  miles,  to 
inquire  if  the  missing  voyagers  had  been  seen  or  heard  from,  but 
no  tidings  of  them  could  be  any  where  obtained. 

Trelawney  himself,  soon  afterward,  set  out  to  go  along  the 
coast  in  the  direction  which  Shelley's  boat  had  taken,  and  before 
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a  great  while  he  heard  that  a  canoe  and  two  barrels  had  been 
washed  ashore  at  a  certain  part  of  the  coast  in  that  vicinity.  On 
going  to  look  at  these  things,  he  recognized  them  as  the  same 
that  Shelley  had  had  in  his  boat  when  he  sailed  from  Leghorn. 
The  barrels  were  for  holding  water. 

Of  course  the  discovery  greatly  increased  his  anxiety  and  fear. 
Still  he  did  not  absolutely  despair.  These  things,  he  thought, 
might  possibly  have  been  thrown  overboard  in  the  gale  to  lighten 
or  disencumber  the  boat,  and  the  vessel  itself  yet  have  been  saved. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  for  more  than  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  Trelawney  learned  that  two  bodies  had  been  washed 
ashore  at  a  certain  part  of  the  coast,  and  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot.  Here  his  worst  fears  were  realized,  for  the 
bodies,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  those  of  Shelley  and  of  his 
friend  Williams.  The  places  where  they  were  found  were  about 
four  miles  apart. 

Three  weeks  after  this,  the  body  of  the  sailor — the  third  and 
last  remaining  person  on  board  the  boat — was  discovered  lying  in 
the  sand  on  another  part  of  the  shore. 

The  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Williams,  when  found,  having  been 
more  than  a  week  at  sea,  were  so  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
water  and  by  the  progress  of  decomposition,  that  the  countenances 
could  no  longer  be  recognized,  but  they  were  known  by  the  dress, 
and  by  some  other  marks  which  made  their  identity  certain.  In 
respect  to  Shelley  himself,  one  of  the  proofs  was  quite  remarkable. 
He  had  been  known  to  have  with  him  a  volume  of  poetry  when 
he  left  the  land,  and  this  volume  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his 
sea-jacket,  open  at  the  place  where  he  had  been  reading.  It 
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would  seem  that,  the  squall  coming  up  very  suddenly,  he  had 
slipped  the  book  into  his  pocket — leaving  it  open,  in  order  to  keep 
the  place — intending,  it  may  be,  to  resume  his  reading  again  when 
the  danger  should  be  over. 

The  bodies,  when  found,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  coast- 
guard authorities,  and  were  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 

Now  Trelawney,  and  the  other  friends  of  Shelley,  were  very 
unwilling  that  his  body  should  remain  carelessly  interred  in  a 
lonely  place  on  the  sands  of  the  shore,  and  they  accordingly  made 
application  to  the  government  to  allow  them  to  remove  it,  and 
also  that  of  his  friend  Williams,  to  Rome.  There  was,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  granting  this  request,  arising  from 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  respect  to  health  and  quarantine.  The 
friends  therefore  determined  that,  as  the  body  itself  could  not  be 
taken  as  it  was  to  Rome,  they  would  disinter  it,  and  burn  it  on 
the  beach,  and  then  convey  the  bones  and  ashes  there.  To  this 
the  government  made  no  objection. 

They  accordingly  gathered  together  a  quantity  of  the  drift-wood 
and  pieces  of  wreck  which  they  found  scattered  along  the  shore, 
and  with  these  they  built  two  funeral  piles,  one  for  Shelley  him- 
self, and  the  other  for  his  friend  and  companion.  In  the  picture 
we  see  them  just  lighting  the  pile  on  which  the  body  of  Shelley 
was  laid.  The  poet  Byron,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  that  Shel- 
ley had  been  to  visit  at  Leghorn,  was  present  at  this  scene,  and 
assisted  at  the  mournful  ceremony. 

When  the  body  was  burned,  the  incombustible  portions  that  re- 
mained were  carefully  gathered  up  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
there  decently  interred  in  the  Protestant  bury  ing-ground. 
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View  of  the  viaduct.  The  trains.  Vessel  in  the  river. 


PICTURE  XLII. 

THE    VIADUCT 


VIEW  of  a  railway  bridge  or  viaduct  crossing  a  river,  at  a  great 
elevation  above  the  water.     Trains  are  passing  over  it  above.    We 


see  a  vessel  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  in  the  foreground, 
to  the  left,  two  men  drawing  up  some  hand-cars  from  the  bank. 
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Picture  of  the  great  embankment. 


Men  loading  trucks. 


PICTURE  XLIII. 

THE    EMBANKMENT. 


VIEW  of  a  railway  embankment  winding  through  a  valley.     In 
the  centre  it  is  supported  on  arches,  with  strong  buttresses  on  either 


side.     The  left-hand  track,  in  the  foreground,  is  unfinished.     On 
the  right-hand  track  the  men  are  loading  some  trucks  with  timber. 
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Boys  bringing  the  cattle  to  water. 


Number  of  cattle  in  the  herd. 


PICTURE  XLIV. 


THE    WATERING. 


IN  this  view,  the  boys  from  a  large  farm  are  bringing  the  cat- 
tle down  to  the  water.     There  are  nine  oxen  and  cows,  and  two 
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horses.     We  can  see  the  bodies  of  six  of  the  cows  and  oxen  very 
distinctly,  and  the  heads  of  two  more — that  makes  eight.     The 
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ninth,  which  is  a  small  heifer,  we  can  scarcely  see  at  all,  for  she 
stands  behind  the  rest.  We  have  just  a  glimpse  of  one  of  her 
horns  behind  the  second  cow,  reckoning  from  the  left. 

There  are  two  horses  in  the  herd.  Thomas,  the  farmer's  old- 
est son,  is  riding  one,  and  his  younger  brother  is  leading  the  other. 
Thomas  is  riding  without  either  saddle  or  bridle.  The  other  boy 
is  leading  his  horse  by  means  of  a  halter  made  of  rope. 

What  a  docile  and  well-trained  horse  it  must  be,  you  may  per- 
haps say,  to  allow  himself  to  be  managed  thus  without  saddle  or 
bridle.  But  no,  he  is  not  docile  at  all.  The  explanation  of  the 
case  is  very  different.  The  reason  why  Thomas  ventures  to  ride 
him  without  saddle  or  bridle  is  because  he  only  wishes  him  to  go 
where  the  horse  himself  desires  to  go.  The  horse  is  thirsty,  and 
he  knows  the  way  to  the  water  very  well.  Accordingly,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  open  the  barn  door  and  let  him  out,  and  he 
would  go  directly  to  the  water  himself,  whether  Thomas  were 
on  his  back  or  not.  Then,  after  he  has  finished  drinking,  he 
would  wish  to  return  to  the  barn  again,  and  resume  eating  his 
oats  or  his  hay,  and,  of  course,  he  would  go  back  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. 

Thus,  if  Thomas  were  merely  to  open  the  door  of  the  barn,  and 
set  the  horse  at  liberty,  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  go  down  to 
the  water  and  get  his  drink,  and  when  he  had  finished  drinking, 
come  back  to  the  barn  and  go  into  his  stall  again.  Thomas  be- 
ing on  his  back  makes  no  difference. 

There  is  very  little  merit  in  obeying  a  command  or  submitting 
to  a  guidance  unless  the  command  or  the  guidance  are  taking  us 
in  a  direction  counter  to  our  own  wishes  or  desires.  This  horse, 
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now,  docile  and  gentle  as  he  seems  when  he  is  going  where  he 
wishes  to  go,  is  sometimes  very  obstinate  and  self-willed  when 
any  thing  is  required  of  him  which  he  does  not  like.  When  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  go  out  to  take  a  ride,  and  the  horse  comes  to 
two  roads,  one  of  which  leads  toward  home,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  him  take  the  other.  When,  too,  Thomas  is  riding  him  home 
from  the  village,  and  wishes  to  stop  by  the  way  a  moment  to  do 
an  errand,  the  horse  is  not  willing  to  stop,  and  if  he  is  compelled 
to  do  so,  he  prances  restlessly  about,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  would  not  be  safe  at  all  to  be  without  a  bridle  for  him 
then.  Thus  he  is  only  obedient  and  docile  in  cases  where  he  is 
having  his  own  way. 

Indeed,  you  can  never  really  judge  of  the  docility  and  good 
training  either  of  horses  or  children  from  seeing  them  obey  a 
command,  unless  you  know  whether  it  is  a  command  that  accords 
with  or  goes  counter  to  their  own  wishes  or  desires.  A  boy,  for 
example,  was  once  playing  with  his  ball  in  the  yard  behind  his 
father's  house,  and  finally,  getting  a  little  tired  of  his  ball,  he  said 
to  his  sister  that  he  wished  his  father  would  let  him  go  into  the 
village,  for  there  was  a  menagerie  coming  into  town  that  after- 
noon, and  he  thought  it  probable  that,  if  he  were  there,  he  might 
see  the  animals  go  by. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  ask  him  ?"  said  his  sister. 

"  Because,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  am  sure  he  would  not  let  me  go." 

Just  then,  the  boy  saw  his  father  coming  out  into  the  yard  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Alonzo,"  said  he — for  the  boy's  name  was  Alonzo — "here  is 
a  letter  that  I  wish  you  to  take  into  the  village  to  put  into  the 
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Alonzo's  seeming  obedience.  How  he  managed  Ms  disobedience. 

post-office.  You  must  leave  your  play,  and  go  directly,  for  I  am 
afraid  the  mail  will  be  closed." 

Alonzo  threw  down  his  ball  at  once  upon  the  platform  with 
great  seeming  alacrity,  and  ran  to  take  the  letter.  His  father  was 
very  much  pleased  to  see  with  what  readiness^he  obeyed.  He 
thought  that  Alonzo  was  a  very  obedient  boy.  But  Alonzo's  sis- 
ter, who  understood  what  his  motives  were,  knew  better. 

"  But  you  must  not  stay  in  the  village,"  continued  his  father. 
"  As  soon  as  you  have  put  the  letter  into  the  box,  you  must  come 
directly  home." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Alonzo,  "I  will." 

So  Alonzo  went  to  the  village.  He,  however,  did  not  put  the 
letter  into  the  post-office  box  immediately,  but  stood  with  it  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  corner  of  the  street  near  the  office,  wait- 
ing in  hopes  that  the  menagerie  would  come  by. 

"  My  father  said  I  must  come  home  as  soon  as  I  had  put  the 
letter  in,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  and  I  promised  that  I  would ; 
and  so  I  won't  put  it  in  till  I  am  ready  to  go  home." 

Thus  he  kept  the  letter  so  long  that  the  mail  was  closed  and 
went  away  without  it.  At  length,  when  he  had  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  the  menagerie,  he  put  the  letter  in  the  box,  and  then  went 
home.  When  he  reached  the  house,  his  father  reproved  him  for 
having  been  gone  so  long. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he,  "  that  you  must  come  directly  home  as 
soon  as  you  had  put  the  letter  into  the  office." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Alonzo,  "  and  so  I  did.  I  came  home  imme- 
diately." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  duplicity  and  false  dealing  as  this 
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True  and  false  obedience.  The  stacks  of  hay  and  grain.  Great  elm. 

in  the  world,  but  it  is  very  dishonorable,  and  every  one  who  is 
known  to  practice  it  is  despised. 

Thomas's  horse,  however,  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  this 
fault.  All  that  can  be  alleged  against  him  is,  that  his  obedience 
is  what  may  be  called  fair-weather  obedience — that  is,  he  obeys 
readily  only  when  what  is  required  of  him  accords  with  his  own 
desires. 

If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  know  whether  your  own  obedience  to 
your  parents  or  your  teachers  is  really  a  principle  in  you  of  any 
real  strength  or  value,  you  must  watch  yourself,  and  see  in  what 
manner  you  act  when  you  are  called  upon  to  do  something  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  something  in  a  case  which  seriously  interferes 
with  or  crosses  your  own  natural  desires. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  picture,  we  see  four  great  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain.  The  hay  is  for  the  food  of  the  cattle  during  the  win- 
ter. The  grain  is  to  be  thrashed  out  and  ground  for  flour.  The 
manner  in  which  the  stacks  are  constructed  is  very  ingeniously 
contrived  to  protect  the  contents  of  them  from  the  snow  and  rain. 
The  sides  of  them  are  drawn  in  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
snow  and  rain  can  not  lodge  upon  them,  and  the  tops  are  covered 
over  above  with  conical  roofs  made  of  straw.* 

There  is  an  immense  elm  in  the  farm-yard.  We  see  the  top 
of  it  rising  above  the  building  and  the  stacks,  and  spreading  its 
branches  on  every  side. 

*  Conical  means  shaped  like  a  cone  ;  that  is,  round  at  the  bottom  and  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  top. 
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Picture  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  uninhabited  island. 


Some  account  of  him. 


PICTURE  XLV. 

ALEXANDER     SELKIRK. 

THIS  picture  represents  Alexander  Selkirk — the  original  of  the 
far-famed  Robinson  Crusoe — sitting  solitary  and  forlorn  upon  a 
rock  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  He  was  a  real  person — 
a  sailor — who  was  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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PICTURE  XLVI. 

MOONLIGHT. 

ON  the  opposite  page  we  have  the  picture  of  a  girl  standing  out 
upon  a  balcony,  in  the  moonlight. 

The  balcony  is  built  out  opposite  to  a  window  of  the  house. 

The  window  opens  on  hinges  like  a  door,  so  as  to  malje  it  easy 
to  go  in  and  out.  It  is  a  warm  and  pleasant  summer  evening,  and 
so  the  girl  has  come  out  for  a  moment,  before  going  to  bed,  to  en- 
joy the  cool  and  refreshing  influence  of  the  air. 

The  balcony  is  built  of  stone.  The  girl  leans  upon  the  balus- 
trade, and  is  looking  out  over  the  gardens  which  can  be  seen  on 
that  side  of  the  house.  The  moon  is  full,  and  it  shines  smilingly 
upon  the  walks,  the  trees,  and  the  flowers. 

There  is  a  beautiful  vine  of  ivy  climbing  over  the  sides  of  the 
balcony,  and  up  the  wall  of  the  house  beyond.  The  ivy  holds  it- 
self up  by  means  of  tendrils  which  it  puts  forth  and  attaches  to 
the  stone.  Each  tendril  is  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  little  hand, 
as  it  were,  which  lies  flat  against  the  stone,  and  grows  there.  By 
this  means,  the  ivy  can  climb  to  a  great  height  upon  a  smooth 
stone  wall. 

The  two  globes  which  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  picture  below 
are  ornaments  surmounting  two  stone  posts,  which  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  handsome  gateway,  leading  to  one  of  the  gardens.  We 
can  not  see  the  posts  themselves,  nor  the  gateway  between  them, 
because  we  are  so  high. 
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Picture  of  the  girl  standing  on  the  balcony. 


Moonlight  evening. 
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The  lonely  yard. 


Round  stones  on  the  tops  of  the  gate-posts. 


PICTURE  XLVII. 

SOLITUDE. 

THIS  is  the  picture  of  a  lonely  yard  at  sunset. 


The  house,  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  is  deserted.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  shut.  The  gates  of  the  yard  are  closed,  and  the 
paths  have  all  grown  up  to  grass  and  weeds. 
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On  the  left,  between  the  large  yard  and  the  house,  is  a  wall. 
The  top  of  it  is  covered  with  vines  of  ivy.  There  is  a  gateway 
leading  through  this  wall.  The  posts  on  each  side  of  this  gate- 
way, are  surmounted  with  balls.  The  posts,  too,  on  each  side  of 
the  great  gate,  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  are  ornamented  in  the 
same  way. 

Beyond  this  great  gate  we  see  the  tomb-stones  of  a  burying- 
ground. 

The  reason  why  this  house  looks  so  deserted  and  desolate  is 
this.  It  is  the  manse,  and  the  minister  who  lived  in  it  having  died, 
his  family  were  obliged  to  remove.  A  manse  is  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  minister 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  being.  Of  course,  when  he  dies  his 
family  must  leave  the  place  to  make  room  for  the  new  minister 
when  he  shall  be  appointed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manse  re- 
mains sometimes,  for  many  months,  silent  and  solitary. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  for  the  wife  and  children  of  a  minister, 
while  in  the  midst  of  their  grief  at  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
father,  to  be  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  the  home  where  they  have 
lived  so  happily  for  many  years,  and  go  forth  into  the  wide  world, 
to  be,  perhaps,  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  dependent  upon  the  kind- 
ness or  the  charity  of  their  friends.  They  go  usually,  in t  such 
cases,  with  much  grief  and  many  tears.  The  children  lament  the 
change,  perhaps,  more  than  their  mother.  They,  having  been  born 
in  the  house,  have  never  known  any  other  home.  Besides,  their 
mother's  mind  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  loss  of  her  best  and 
dearest  earthly  friend,  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure  insensible  to 
every  other  emotion. 
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Evening  party.  Music.  The  party  all  listening. 


PICTURE  XLVIIL 

EVENING    MUSIC. 

THE  group  in  this  picture  is  formed  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  come  out  upon  a  pleasant  summer  evening  to  en- 
joy some  music  in  the  open  air.  The  place  which  they  have  cho- 
sen is  a  grassy  slope  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Behind  them 
is  a  pretty  little  grove  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  It  is  moonlight, 
though  the  moon,  being  on  the  same  side  with  the  observer,  is  not 
seen  in  the  picture.  We  can  see  the  light  of  it,  however,  shining 
mildly  upon  the  group,  and  upon  the  foliage  of  the  shrubbery' 
above  them.  We  can  also  see  the  stars  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  lady  who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  group  is  singing  a  song. 
She  is  accompanying  herself  upon  an  instrument.  She  holds  the 
instrument  in  her  lap,  and  as  she  sings  her  song  she  strikes  the 
strings  with  her  fingers,  in  harmony. 

There  are  three  gentlemen  and  five  ladies  in  the  party.  They 
are  all  seated  upon  the  ground  except  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
he  stands  behind  the  lady  that  is  playing.  They  are  all  listening 
attentively  to  the  music.  Look  at  them  closely,  and  you  will  see 
that,  though  they  are  seated  very  near  together,  none  of  them  are 
engaged  in  conversation,  but  all  seem  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  are  intently  listening  to  it. 

This  is  right.  Whenever  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is  singing  or 
playing,  all  the  company  should  be  silent.  They  need  not  listen 
to  the  music  themselves  unless  they  choose  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  very 
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Picture  of  the  party. 


Starlight  night. 


uncivil  to  the  rest  of  the  company  who  may  be  present  to  talk  to 
them,  and  so  prevent  their  listening ;  and  it  is  still  more  uncivil 
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Rules  to  be  observed  when  hearing  music  in  company. 


to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  playing,  to  show,  by  continuing 
your  conversation  with  those  around  you,  that  you  consider  the 
performance  not  even  worthy  of  notice. 

The  following  are  the  rules  observed  by  well-bred  people  when 
music  is  introduced  in  their  presence,  especially  if  the  performer 
is  a  lady. 

As  soon  as  the  music  begins,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  conver- 
sation at  the  time,  look  immediately  toward  the  performer,  and 
regard  him  with  respectful  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance. 

If  it  happens  that  you  are  engaged  in  conversation  when  the 
music  begins,  then,  if  you  are  speaking  yourself,  stop  immediate- 
ly, and  turn  toward  the  performer,  as  directed  above. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  in  the  act  of  speaking 
yourself,  your  companion  is  speaking  to  you,  when  the  music  com- 
mences, listen  till  he  finishes  what  he  was  saying,  and  then  turn 
toward  the  performer  as  above. 

If  he  persists  in  continuing  to  talk  with  you,  then,  if  he  is  your 
inferior  in  age  and  station,  touch  your  lips,  or  make  some  other 
signal  for  silence,  and  turn  to  the  performer  as  before.  You  must, 
however,  take  care  to  make  the  signal  in  a  polite  and  affable,  and 
not  in  an  authoritative  or  dictatorial  manner. 

If  your  companion  is  your  superior  in  age  and  station,  and  still 
persists  in  talking  to  you,  there  is  no  remedy.  You  must  listen 
to  him  respectfully,  but  let  your  replies  be  as  few  and  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  utter  them  in  an  under  tone,  or,  if  you  are  very  near 
the  performer,  in  a  whisper. 

These  rules  apply  only  where  you  are  within  the  actual  circle 
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Cases  in  which  the  rules  apply.  Violence  of  the  waves  in  a  storm.  Surf. 

for  which  the  music  is  intended.  Sometimes  this  circle  includes 
all  who  are  in  the  room,  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  them. 
Whether  you  do  or  do  not  really  belong  to  the  circle  included  is 
a  question  which  you  must  determine  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  If  you  are  included,  then  the  above  nfles  apply.  If 
you  are  not  to  be  considered  as  within  the  circle,  then  you  can  go 
on  with  your  conversation,  though  you  should  speak  in  an  under 
tone,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  party  who  are  listening  to  the  music. 
Read  these  rules  to  your  father,  or  mother,  or  aunt,  or  to  some 
other  person  or  persons  older  than  yourself,  on  whose  judgment 
you  can  rely,  and  if  they  say  they  are  good  rules,  adopt  them,  and 
practice  them  faithfully. 


PICTURE  XLIX. 

THE    SURF-BOAT. 

ON  the  next  page  but  one  we  have  the  picture  of  a  surf-boat 
going  out  to  a  wreck. 

The  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  storm,  is  always  much  greater 
near  the  shore  than  it  is  out  upon  the  open  ocean  ;  for,  when  a  roll- 
ing billow  meets  with  any  obstruction,  as,  for  example,  the  rocks 
on  a  coast,  or  a  shelving  line  of  shore,  it  throws  itself  up  to  a 
great  height  in  its  attempts  to  surmount  it,  and  lashes  itself  furi- 
ously into  foam  and  spray.  This  foam  and  spray,  and  the  tossing 
and  tumbling  water  that  accompanies  it,  is  called  surf.  When  a 
ship  is  cast  away  near  the  land,  the  crew  and  passengers  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through  this  surf  to  the  shore. 
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Surf-boats.  Mode  of  constructing  them.  Sometimes  made  of  metal. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  people  on  the  shore  attempt  to  save 
them,  they  usually  find  great  difficulty  in  going  through  the  surf 
to  the  ship. 

There  is  a  class  of  boats  made  expressly  to  go  through  the  surf. 
No  common  beat  would  live  a  moment  amid  such  tumultuous  and 
breaking  waves.  So  they  make  boats  expressly  for  this  service. 
The  qualities  that  are  required  in  a  good  surf-boat  are  steadiness, 
buoyancy,  and  strength. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  steadiness  by  making  them  heavy  be- 
low, along  the  keel  and  bottom,  and  light  above.  This  tends  to 
keep  them  right  side  up;  for  the  lower  parts,  being  heavy,  will 
always  settle  downward. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  buoyancy  sometimes  by  making  the 
sides  double,  with  air  inclosed  between,  sometimes  by  making 
air-chambers  at  the  two  ends,  and  sometimes  by  placing  long  can- 
vas air-bags  under  the  gunwales.  These  air-bags  are  made  wa- 
ter-tight by  being  sew^ed  very  closely,  and  then  payed  over  with 
pitch. 

Surf-boats  are  sometimes  made  so  buoyant  in  these  ways  that 
if  the  seas  break  over  them  and  fill  them  with  water,  you  can  pull 
out  plugs  in  the  bottom,  and  the  boat  will  then  rise  by  her  buoy- 
ancy, and  the  water  will  pass  out. 

They  give  the  surf-boats  strength  sometimes  by  constructing 
them  of  sheets  of  metal.  The  metal  used  is  either  copper  or  zinc- 
coated  iron.  The  sheets  of  metal  are  first  stamped  of  the  proper 
shape,  and  then  riveted  firmly  together. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  see  the  surf-boat  going  out  to  a  wreck- 
ed ship.  It  is  very  large  and  strong,  It  is  rowed  by  eight  oars- 
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Picture  of  a  surf-boat  going  out  to  a  wreck. 


Ship  on  the  rocks. 


men.  The  man  in  command  sits  in  the  stern  to  steer.  The  boat 
is  dashing  on  through  the  surf,  and  will  soon  reach  the  ship,  though, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  oarsmen  and  the  man  who  is  steering  will 
all  be  thoroughly  drenched  by  the  spray. 

We  see  the  ship  in  the  offing.  She  is  grounded  on  the  rocks 
or  on  the  sand,  and  can  £O  no  farther.  She  lies  there  fixed  and 
helpless,  beaten  by  the  wind  and  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
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The  ship  is  a  wreck.  Coal  and  iron  in  England.  Bituminous  coal. 

of  the  storm.  Her  sails  have  been  blown  away,  and  her  stern 
seems  to  have  settled  down  into  the  water,  so  that  the  waves 
break  over  her  decks  and  carry  every  thing  before  them. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  few  of  the  passengers  remaining 
alive  on  board,  or  they  may  all  have  been  washed  overboard  and 
drowned.  The  men  on  board  the  surf-boat,  when  they  reach  the 
ship,  will  see,  and  if  they  find  any  body  on  board  alive,  they  will 
bring  them  to  the  shore. 


PICTURE  L. 

THE     IRON     WORKS. 

OPPOSITE  we  have  a  view  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  from  the  ore.  It  is  situated  in  England,  at  a  place 
called  Colebrook  Dale. 

In  England,  especially  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
country,  coal  and  iron  are  found  very  near  together  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  workmen  can  dig  one  mine  for  the  iron  ore,  and  an- 
other, quite  near  to  it,  for  the  coal.  Thus  they  have  the  coal  at 
hand  to  smelt  the  ore  with  and  form  it  into  metallic  iron,  which 
is  very  convenient. 

You  see  the  light  of  the  fires  which  are  burning  in  the  furnaces 
of  these  iron  works  in  the  background  of  the  picture.  There  is 
one  tall  chimney  a  little  nearer,  from  the  mouth  of  which  there 
are  issuing  volumes  of  black  smoke. 

The  coal  which  is  found  in  England  is  of  the  kind  called  bitu- 
minous coal — that  is,  it  is  impregnated  with  a  certain  pitchy  sub- 
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Dense  black  smoke. 


Tall  chimney. 


Cylindrical. 


stance  called  bitumen  ;  and  this  causes  it  to  emit  vivid  flames  arid 
volumes  of  dense  black  smoke  when  it  is  burning. 

A  chimney  which  is  carried  up  so  high  as  this,  and  which  is 
intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  so  great  a  heat,  must 
be  made  very  strong.  This  one,  you  observe,  is  cylindrical  in  its 
form,  and  its  strength  is  re-enforced  by  bands  of  iron.* 

*  Cylindrical,  means  round,  like  a  stove-pipe  or  a  log,  or  like  a  grindstone,  which 
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The  large  masses  which  we  see  lying  by  the  road  side  in  the 
foreground  are  castings  which  have  been  made  at  the  foundry. 
They  are  lying  here  by  the  shore  of  the  river,  ready  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  boat  or  vessel.  A  man  who  has  just  brought  some- 
thing down  is  now  going  back  to  the  foundry  with  his  empty 
drag.  His  dog  runs  along  the  road  by  his  side. 


PICTURE  LI. 

THE     CONSCRIPT. 

THE  opposite  picture  represents  the  sad  and  sorrowful  leave- 
taking  of  a  soldier  parting  from  his  family  to  go  to  the  wars. 

The  king  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  has  made  an  edict 
that  all  the  people  of  the  realm  shall  draw  lots  to  determine  who 
shall  be  enrolled  as  soldiers  to  make  up  his  armies.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  war  with  some  neighboring  potentate,  and  as  fast  as  his 
soldiers  are  killed  in  battle,  or  die  of  sickness  or  fatigue  in  the 
campaigns,  he  needs  new  recruits  to  fill  up  their  ranks.  He  ob- 
tains them  by  compelling  the  people  to  draw  lots  to  determine 
who  shall  go.  This  is  called  the  conscription. 

The  soldier  in  the  picture  who  is  bidding  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren farewell  is  destined  to  join  a  squadron  of  horse.  We  see 
the  troop  in  the  distance  going  down  the  hill.  They  hold  their 

is  of  the  same  form  with  a  log,  only  very  short.  When  any  thing  is  round  like  a 
ball,  it  is  said  to  be  spherical ;  when  it  is  round  like  a  plate,  it  is  said  to  be  circular ; 
when  like  a  ring,  it  is  said  to  be  annular.  Thus  there  are  various  senses  in  which  a 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  round,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
term. 
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The  conscript  bidding  his  family  farewell. 


^  ^  _^ 


lances  upright  as  they  ride.     The  new  recruit  must  hasten  away 
and  join  them,  or  he  will  be  left  behind.     The  officer  who  has 
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The  dog.  Work  in  the  garden. 


him  in  charge — the  man  who  sits  upon  the  other  horse — is  impa- 
tient to  be  away.  He  feels  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  soldier, 
and  is  only  eager  to  have  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  on. 

The  wife  of  the  soldier  can  not  bear  to  have  her  husband  go. 
She  clings  to  him,  almost  broken-hearted.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren. Both  of  them  are  very  young.  They  have  come  out  to 
see  their  father  go  away.  They  cry  bitterly,  and  endeavor  to  hold 
him,  that  they  may  prevent  his  going  ;  but  it  will  do  no  good.  He 
must  go ;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  his  wife  or  children  will 
ever  see  him  again.  Few  of  those  who  go  away  from  their  coun- 
try to  join  an  army  iri  time  of  war  ever  return. 

Scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering  like  this  are  not  witnessed  in 
this  country,  for  here  the  people  make  their  laws,  and  they  have 
ordained  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country  to 
go  to  war  against  his  will.  When  armies  are  required  for  for- 
eign service,  the  number  must  be  made  up  by  those  who  enlist  of 
their  own  accord. 

The  dog  sits  crouching  down  behind  his  mistress,  and  looks  up 
toward  her  piteously.  He  feels  troubled  because  he  sees  that 
the  rest  are  troubled,  though  he  does  not  know  why. 


PICTURE  LII. 

TRAINING    FLOWERS. 

THE  last  picture  in  the  gallery  represents  an  elderly  gentleman 
at  work  in  his  garden  training  up  his  flowers.  He  is  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  an  English  clergyman  of  the  olden  time.  He  has 
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Picture  of  the  old  gentleman  training  his  flowefs. 


been  engaged  for  some  hours  reading  and  writing  in  his  study, 
and  has  now  come  out  into  his  garden  for  rest  and  recreation. 
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Stone  roller.  Uses  of  it.  The  conservatory  in  the  distance. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  stone  roller,  such  as  is  used  by  gardeners 
for  rolling  gravel  walks.  There  is  a  tongue  which  extends  for- 
ward from  the  roller,  with  a  cross  handle  at  the  end  for  the  gar- 
dener to  take  hold  of.  By  means  of  this  handle  the  gardener 
draws  the  roller  about  over  the  walks,  and  rolls  them  hard  and 
smooth. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  sloping  windows  of  a  green-house, 
or  conservatory.  It  is  filled  with  grape  vines.  Grapes  in  En- 
gland are  cultivated  under  glass,  because  they  will  not  ripen  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  however,  when  the 
days  are  warm  and  pleasant,  the  sashes  of  the  conservatory  may 
be  sometimes  let  down,  to  allow7  the  vines  to  breathe  a  little  fresh 
air.  One  of  the  sashes  is  let  down  now. 

This  is  the  last  picture  in  the  Little  Louvre. 


THE    END, 
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